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TRUCK. FOR NEW YORK MARKETS, LOADING A FIVE-TON WAGON. 


By close application to business and by honorable dealing, R. C. Colyer of Queens Co, Long Island, has become a man 
of influence and power. He owns a farm of 200 acres and his principal money crops are potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, carrots, beets, etc.. These are sold in the New York market from the big market wagons, one of which is shown 
in the illustration. Besides looking after his farm and garden operations, Mr Colyer has devoted considerable time to 
public improvement of the roads in his neighborhood. He was instrumental in securing the macadamized road from 
Hicksville to Woodbury. The town of Oyster Bay, in which Mr Colyer resides, voted to make 64 miles of macadamized 
road at $9000 a mile, Of this 57 miles has been contracted for $500,000. Good roads are necessary in a trucking country. 
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Siberia and the American Farmer. 





A LANp or Possrpriuities, YET Crop PrRopuc- 
TION GREATLY RESTRICTED—MostT OF AREA 
ENTIRELY UNSUITABLE FOR AGRICULTURE— 
LITTLE FEAR FROM SIBERIAN GRAIN 
COMPETITION. 

To-day, as during the centuries now gone 
into history, Siberia is to all intents and 
purposes a terra incognita. This northern 
half of the continent of Asia, extending 
from the eastern border line of European 
Russia to the Pacific ocean, may be de- 
scribed in a word as a vast territory of un- 
known and measureless possibilities. The 
development of Asiatic Russia is being 
given wide attention, especially in agricul- 
ture. It is still a mooted question just how 
much can be expected of Siberia as a grain 
grower, and as has been pointed out in our 
columns it seems probable there is no pros- 
pect that Siberia will for many years to 
come yield sufficient to prove an important 
factor in the world’s markets. Yet the gen- 
eral truth is uppermost that portions of Si- 
beria can and do grow rye, wheat and other 
cereals in considerable quantities. 

The only portion at present with any 
bearing on agriculture is western Siberia, 
which geographically covers an area of 
many thousand square miles. It is made up 
of low mountain chains and highlands, 
though very largely a vast plain, portions 
of which, particularly in the north, abound 
in frozen marshes. Much of this great 
Plain of western Siberia, however, presents 
a remarkable, extensive lowland covered 
with alluvial soil only a few hundred feet 
above sea level, plentifully watered by the 
Obi and Irtish rivers and their numerous 
tributaries which flow to the far north. 
Numberless lakes abound, a few of them 
quite large, and many very small with no 
visible outiets, some with fresh water, 
others salt. 

THE CULTIVABLE AGRICULTURAL ZONE 


of western Siberia comprises the fgov- 
ernment of Tobolsk, area 540,000 sq m, and 
the lowland portions of the government of 
Tomsk, total area 331,000 sq m. 
This zone of the western Siberian 
plain occupies an extensive area capable of 
permanent occupancy, including a plentiful 
distribution of forest. There are at the 
same time large areas unfitted for cultiva- 
tion and a settled population, for example 
the Barabinsk steppes where the stagnant 
water of the fresh water lakes alternates 
with salt lakes and marshes, together with 
vast bogs located on the boundary of the 
agricultural zone. Finally there are vast 
forest areas. Also north of 64 degrees lati- 
tude the polar marsh land bordering the 
Arctic ocean. Thousands and thousands of 
square miles of land are covered with 
marshes and lakes, frozen for the greater 
part of the year and utterly unfitted for 
agriculture, 

In general the winters are severe, even in 
the more southerly portions, and the rain- 
fall smaller than in European Russia; the 
difference in temperature, however, be- 
tween western Siberia and European Rus- 
sia is not great, covering the crop period 
from May to Sept inclusive. Therefore this 
region of western Siberia is substantially 
on a parity, so far as development is con- 
cerned, with European Russia on the 58th 
parallel of latitude. In fact western Si- 
beria has the advantage ofapractically vir- 
gin soil, rich pasturage and large rivers 
abundantin water. Theestimated population 
ef western Siberia is 3,356,000, of whom only 8 
per cent are natives and 92 per cent immi- 
grants from Russia; of this total population 
more than half dwell in the cultivated zone. 
A feature of this vast and thinly inhabit- 
ed territory is the very large number of 
work horses, due in part to the plentiful 
forage and at the same time very service- 
able in the exploitation of agriculture. 

The whole of Siberia is reckoned as crown 
land, the non-agricultural portions paying 
tribute to the government through the fell- 
ing of timbér and the leasing of meadows. 


TO 


pastures, fishing rights, etc. The peasants 
and the more civilized natives enjoy the 
right of using the lands best fitted for 
agriculture and stock raising, either on the 
basis of mere actual claim, or by virtue of 
immemorial use. Thus a large part of the 
agricultural area is oectpied without legal 
force and also without disturbance. The 
territory is quite unequally divided, certain 


sections presenting a particularly dense 
population, while elsewhere the peasants 
have available more land than they can 


properly cultivate. In a word the govern- 
ment practically says that everyone has the 
right to all land into which he puts his 
labor, but only so long as he continues to 
cultivate it. Equally liberal provisions re- 
late to the occupancy and use of forests and 
pastures. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, the free farm has become somewhat 
oppressive for the immigrants, particularly 
in the more settled portions, and the gov- 
ernment is doing much in the way of repar- 
tition and redistribution of arable tracts. 


THE SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE EMPLOYED. 


The use of manures of any description is 
practically unknown in Siberia, where the 
system of agriculture prevailing is the rest- 
ing and fallow system. Soil fertility is re- 
newed by a combination of two means, the 
abandoning of the land to waste and the 
rotation of crops with fallow. After being 
seeded two or three years consecutively 
with grain it remains idle a year to be fol- 
lowed by one or two seasons of grain cul- 
tivation, and then once more under fallow. 
With the increase in population and occu- 
pation of land, the rest periods are grad- 
ually reduced with the natural result of 
progressive exhaustion of the land, until 
the occupants are forced to observe more 
frequent fallow. But as a whole the cul- 
tivation of the arable lands in Siberia is 
considered more satisfactory than on the 
peasant farms in central Russia. The Si- 
berian farmer is obliged to make a fierce 
struggle with weeds which grow rapidly, 
owing to the freshness of the soils and their 
richness in organic substances. 

Winter grain crops are seeded in late July 
and early August, spring grains in southern 
Siberia at the end of April and early May. 
The harvest of winter grain begins at the 
close of July and of spring sown in early 
August, continuing into September and oc- 
casionally to the opening of October. For 
many years grain was cut with the scythe, 
gathered into heaps on the field and before 
cold weather carried on sledges to the farm 
buildings, thoroughly dried, threshed and 
winnowed. Within the recent past im- 
proved agricultural machinery has been 
distributed throughout Russia, and prob- 
ably to a small extent entering Siberia. The 
average yield of rye is 14 to 16 bu per acre, 
anii wheat 12 to 16 bu, often falling to 10. 
But the rate of yield fluctuates widely, as 
high as 48 bu wheat per acre having been 
secured in occasional instances under un- 
usually favorable surroundings. These ex- 
tremely high figures have occurred only at 
long intervals, and form no criterion of ac- 
tualities. The chief causes of crop failures 
are drouth and an insect pest similar to the 
grasshopper or locust. Some 60 per cent of 
all the production consists of spring wheat 
and oats, 20 per cent winter rye, the re- 
mainder all other kinds of*grain. 


THE RESTRICTIONS IN CROP GROWING. 


In recent years up to '93 the total quan- 
tity of grain of all descriptions raised in 
western Siberia was placed at 85,000,000 
pouds a year; the Russian poud is 32% Ibs. 
It is estimated that western Siberia has 
lately sent out of its borders 5,000;000 to 6,- 
000,000 bu grain (principally spring wheat) 
annually. But many sections appear whére 
on account of bad conditions of soil and 
climate the grain raised is insufficient to 
feed the population, and drafts are made 
upon neighboring areas, In middle and 


eastern Siberia, a quite unknown quantity 
as a producer, agriculture is prosecuted ac- 
cording to local conditions. 
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AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION 


valley much of the land is inundated sey. 
eral times every summer, and as a whole is 
only self sustaining with here and ther: 
little grain produced for sale. In some 
parts of eastern Siberia it is impossible to 
sow grain otherwise than in ridges, leay- 
ing between them trenches for the drainage 
of water and the free movement of air. 

At first thought it would seem the vast 
geographical area of Siberia must pro, 
reserve for populous European Rus 
for generations to come. But it must be » 
membered that a very large part of the 
whole is in far northern latitudes, and 
the southern borderland in the same line of 
latitude with such portions of our own 
country as northern Me, Minn, N Dp, 
ete. In view of this, and tt 
further fact that enormous areas all the 
way to the Pacific coast, south to Mongolia 
and Manchuria are little more than desert 
wastes or drear stretches of swampy soil 
and salt marshes, the discerning mind will 
quickly see that while Siberia has great 
possibilities of development, it is not 
compared as a whole with the fertile areas 
of our own country, or even with Russia 
proper and eastern Europe. 


to be 
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Heads Need Thinning—The chief defect 
in many orchards is too much wood. The 
heads are so dense that light and air can- 
rot get to the interior. As a result the 


fruit is borne upon the ends of the outer 
branches. The yield is reduced and the 


quality inferior. Do not prune severely but 
cut out interfering branches, s0 that all 
parts of the tree can get air and sunlight. 





Our Biggest Year in cheese exports was 
*81, 148 million pounds; the past year 53 
millions. 
























The diploma of merit has 
been awarded the 


’ Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch 


by railroad men—who require the 
most truthful time-pieces. 

The jolt and jar and heat and cold 
of the Engineer’s cab test a watch 
as nothing else can. 

Nearly eight million Elgins in a third of a 
century (more than any other factory in the 
world has produced in the same period) is the 
record of the Elgin National Watch Factory. 

High grade, but not high price. 

An Elgin W atch always has the word “Elgin” 

engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 

At all jewelers—everywhere—in any style 
case desired. 


Special Offer 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To'all NEW SUBSORIBERS tofthis Wournal for 1999, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1899, we Will 
send the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE 
from the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special inducement that is offered at no other 
season Of the year, and we ask as§a‘favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors’ and ask 
them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club, we will send this 
journal one year free to anyone sending us three new 
subscribers at $1 per year. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
@nd we trust-that our friends will ‘enter at onee tfpon an 
energetic canvass, and make good use of the above Offer. 
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The Stooling of Small Grains. 





Prof Buffum of the Wyoming § station 
conducted a series of experiments to see 
what effect different locations and climates 
have upon the tillering or _ stooling of 
grains. He finds that the number of ma- 
ture heads produced by each seed of wheat 
varies greatly with the locality, season and 
distance apart. The number increases rap- 
idly with the greater amount of room ac- 
corded each. When planted far apart the 
straw is stronger than when planted thick- 
ly, and on account of the greater number of 
stems there is more straw in proportion to 
the amount of grain than where there is 
less room. When given too much 
room, more stems are produced than will 
mature heads. Larger heads are produced 
upon grain planted more than one inch 
apart, though the heads may not be as uni- 
form in size. The number of seeds in the 
largest heads produced increases rapidly 


with increased distances between the 
plants. 
While more grain will be produced by 


each seed when planted at greater distances 
than one inch apart, the actual amount of 
grain will be less on the area of land used. 
A careful study of the experiments seems 
to indicate that the largest yields are pro- 
duced when the seeds are planted about 
one inch apart in the drills. Oats should 
probably be planted a little thicker. In 
1897 the best results were obtained when 
wheat was sown at the rate of 60 to 70 lbs 
per acre and barley at the rate of 70 to 80 
lbs, while oats produced best when 80 to 100 
lbs per acre were used. When grain is 
planted late or where the season is short, 
better results are obtained from thick seed- 
ing. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Mast Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
For Week Ending November J2, 1898 


R@ising Trout for Market. 


Cc. H. BARBOUR, VERMONT. 





The monetary requirements to grow trout 
successfully are small, so that any boy can 
build what is needed from a few simple 
and easily remembered instructions. He 
will find a ready market for his entire 
product. Some claim that a trout can be 
grown in three years to weigh a pound, 
but it is safe to say that it will require 
nearer four years, much depending upon 
conditions and food supply. 

The conditions for successful trout cul- 
ture are a proper water supply and ponds 
or vats so constructed that the trout may 
be controlled and the ponds or vats kept 
clean. If the water supply is from a stream 
then they must be so constructed that no 
high water or freshet will ever endanger 
them. If from a spring, so much the bet- 
ter. Of the two plans I much prefer the 
vats, as they are easier to care for. Build 
the vat 14 ft long, 4 ft wide and 4 ft deep. 
Use inch boards, but make the joints tight 
and use 2 by 4 for the bottom and sides. 
Such a vat will hold a large amount of 
water. The foundations must be even and 
if the sides are banked up with earth it 
will give material support. From the up- 
per end of this vat notch down 1 foot by 
2 ft in width and into this build a trough 
or raceway 14 ft long, 2 ft wide and 1 ft 
deep. At the other end cut down for the 
outlet 6 by 18 in and cover with % in wire 
grating. In each corner of the vat bore a 
2-in_hole and cover with a trap that can 
be raised. This is essential, as it makes 
it possible to clean the vat at any time 
quickly and easily. 

Build a covering for the vat of lattice 
work roof-shaped. This’can be locked, but 





No. 19 


at the same time you can see your trout. 
The raceway should be covered and fas- 
tened. Into the raceway put small pebbles. 
An inch stream of water will take care of 
a vat like this into which you can place 
a thousand yearling trout, for if the water 
is cool and has not been so spread out that 
the sun’s rays have destroyed its vitality, 
a small stream will take care of a good 
many trout, for after the water has fallen 
from the outlet of the vat it will have 
aerated itself and can again be used in 
another raceway and vat. Once each week 
a shovelful of earth should be thrown into 
the vat. The trout like this and you will 
see them dart through it, seemingly to free 
themselves from any parasites that may 
be adhering. 

Do not be led into feeding corn meal, or 
soon disease will creep in and the fish will 
die. Liver is alike objectionable. One of 
the best foods, if it can be obtained, is live 
minnows. The trout will take them as they 
want them and thrive. As you can readily 
dispose of trout at $1 per pound and al- 
ways find a ready market if within ship- 
ping distance of New York, you will have 
a business both pleasant and profitable. 





Scions for Grafting—As soon as_ the 
leaves have all fallen from the apple trees 
end before the ground has frozen up for 
the winter, cut well matured shoots of this 
season’s growth, arrange in neat bundles, 
pack in dry sand and place the box in 
which they are stored in a cool cellar. They 
will keep nicely and can be used any time 
during the winter for root grafting indoors 
or for outdoor work in early spring. 





One Hundred Pounds Milk measures 46.6 
qts, or about 11% gal. 











While the Omaha exposition is now a memory instead of an actuality, the series of souvenir F 
government last summer in commemoration of this event will long remain a matter of interest to philatelists. 


“FARMING IN THE WEST” 


ORIGINAL OF THE OMAHA TWO-CENT POSTAGE STAMP. 


postage stamps issued by the 
Few people know 


that the picture on the two-cent stamp is an exact reproduction of a photograph portraying a farm scene on the broad acres of 
North Dakota, the original being our handsome illustration herewith presented: The photograph was taken in 1889 on one of the 


farms of the Amenia & Sharon Land Co. 
particular farm indicated in the picture was 640 acres in extent, the company plowing the land with its own teams. 


At that time the farming operations of the company covered some 6000 acres and the 


The man 


sitting on the buckboard near the plow in the foreground is Elihu T. Barber, now of Waterbury, Ct, then foreman on one of 


the farms. 


The man sitting on the gang-plow is Ed Neybakken, now of Casselton, N D. While bonanza farming in the great 


northwest is less prominent than formerly, the large tracts being cut up into areas of moderate size, there are still some very 


extensive farms. 


The land.company named has some 25,000 acres now under cultivation divided into farms averaging about 
640 acres each, with good buildings occupied by tenants. J 
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Horse Nettle and Canada Thistles. 
L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 





L. R. Shearer of Illinois in sending a 
specimen of horse nettle, Solanum Carolinense, 
says: “I found one stalk in my cornfield 
last year and this year in cutting oats found 
in the same place a pretty thickly set patch 
about two rods square. The plant has a 
blue blossom about one inch in diameter 
with seeds resembling a small brown clover 
seed. I undertook to dig it out and after 
getting down the depth of the longest root 
broke it off. The plant is a strange one to 
me and my neighbors.”’ A similar letter was 
also received from J. H. Lincoln of Iowa. 

This plant has been received more fre- 
quently during the past season from various 
points in Iowa than any other weed. Thus 
is has been reported from a score of places 
in this country where some 10 years ago it 
was unknown. Although known for a num- 
ber of years it seems to have jumped sud- 
denly into notoriety during the last half dozen 
years. Its appearance in various places is 
pretty good evidence that it FAS become ac- 
climated. It is a deep-rooted perennial, 
from one to two feet high, propagating free- 
ly by its underground rootstocks, which are 
from one to three feet long. The stems are 
rough and hairy, with numerous prickles. 
The leaves are oblong, flowers light blue 
or white, an inch or less in diameter. The 
yellow berries are half an inch in diameter. 

This is an exceedingly pernicious weed, 
and so tenacious of life that it is almost 
impossible to get rid of it when once fully 
introduced. It grows in patches so thickly 
as to deter stock from feeding among it 
and even to monopolize the soil, while its 
roots gradually extend around and to great 
depth. Hollister says that it is as bad as 
Canadian thistle and this has been realized 
by many farmers. While stock will avoid it, 
I am inclined to believe that where the 
pasture is closely grazed it can be diminish- 
ed very materially by tramping. 

I think the weed can be kept down and 
killed by cutting down and removing all of 
the “roots” so far as possible. If done fre- 
quently and thoroughly the weeds can bere- 
moved. If the patch is a small one, cut- 
ting off the parts as soon as they appear 
above the ground several times during the 
season will certainly destroy it. In large 
patehes plow the ground, harrow, remove 
the plants and either burn the material or 
put in compost heaps. This should be done 
five or six times during the season or as 
occasion may require. Dr Halsted suggests 
the following: “Cut before flowering, plow 
the ground, grow a crop of Hungarian 
grass, which is either cut for hay or plowed 
under, follow by winter rye, which is also 
treated as the Hungarian grass, and the 
land put into hoed crops for two or more 
years.” 

Mr Stevens reports the following experi- 
ment in regard to Canada thistle, and the 
same may be used for the horse nettle. 
Three kinds of soil were experimented 
with. 

First, a strong clay loam with some slate 
intermixed; second, a reclaimed swamp 
with a shallow upper soil of vegetable mold, 
alluvial deposit and clay resting on hard- 
pan; third, a rich, alluvial creek bottom. 
The first was plowed nine inches deep in 
April, and once’a month thereafter until 
September, when wheat was sown. This- 
tles did not appear after the third plowing. 
The season was a dry one. On the second 
soil three plans were tried: A plat was 
burned over by firing logs till the upper soil 
was heated through to the hardpan. An- 
other was burned over like the first, and 
thoroughly salted, while a third was soak- 
ed down to the hcrdpan with strong brine. 
The thistles were completely destroyed in 
every case. 

On the third soil the roots penetrated 
three feet. A plat was plowed six times 
from April to August. In September the 


thistles were as vigorous as ever. The next 
year it was planted with corn. It.was plow- 
ed and hoéd until September. Again in 
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October the thistles were very vigorous. A 
second plat was burned over with log heaps. 
In a month«the thistles were up. A third 
plat.was burned over, and in addition salt- 
ed three times. In a month the thistles 
flourished again. The next year the three 
plats were sown with red top and where 
the grass became established the thistles 
were choked out. 

These experiments show that the charac- 
ter of the soil has much to do in destroying 
Canada thistles or nettles. pee oil, 
oil of vitriol and other chemical substances 
will prove effectual. But in using oil of vit- 
riol, it should be remembered that the soil 
will be rendered more or less worthless. All 
of these substances should be used only on 
small patches. 


Shall Fall Grains Be Pastured ? 








The luxuriant growth of fall grains this 
season will give an opportunity of fully 
testing the advisability of pasturing wheat 
am rye fields between this and very cold 
weather. In many places wheat is a foot 
or more high and in danger of jointing. A 
limited amount of grazing might cause a 
new and more hardy growth, better adapt- 
ed to rigorous winter conditions than th: 
large succulent plant as it now is. The 
practice is a common one in Oklahoma and 


parts of Kansas, where the autumn months — 


are always warm, resembling the present 
late season all over the winter wheat grow- 
ing territory. Of course pastures are in 
good condition, and fall feed is not espe- 
cially needed, but the fresh grazing from 
the wheat and rye fields might be the 
means of finishing a bunch of cattle several 
weeks earlier or putting young stock in 
better condition for going through the win- 
ter. It ought to be tested on a small scale 
at least and the effect on the yield of wheat 
noted next June at harvest and threshing 
time. 

It is perfectly plain that stock of any 
kind should not be turned upon the fields 
unless the ground is dry. If wet the plants 
will be injured by tramping. Bad effects 
may also be expected if the soil is exceed- 
ingly loose, but all injury would probably 
be more than overbalanced by the compact- 
ing of the soil—an important item in grow- 
ing small grain. Then, too, the grazing 
must not be close and possibly the only 
kinds of steck that could be used are cat- 
tle and hogs. Sheep and horses bite close 
to the ground, exposing the heart of the 
plant, which could hardly sufficiently re- 
cover before growth was stopped by freez- 
ing temperatures. Cattle and hogs do not 
graze closely, and should be allowed on the 
fields for a limited time only. Will farm- 
ers who have had experience in this line 
please give us their opinions? 


The Farmers’ Wood Pile, 


J. M. JONES. 





Many farmers do not seem to realize the 
economy of having their fire wood in read- 
iness for the busy season. Where wood is 
used, it is not only a convenience, but an 
actual necessity to have a year’s supply of 
stovewood prepared each winter, when the 
work on the farm is less pressing. Drags 
may be drawn from the woods. Two men, 
or a man and a boy, with a crosscut saw 
can soon convert them into stove-wood 
lengths, which when split and thrown into 
a pile, or what is still better, be corded 
away under shelter, will give you plenty 
of excellent, well-seasoned firewood, a good 
return spent for your time in preparing it. 

It is a pretty sure indication that 
a man is a wide-awake, energetic farm- 
er when you see him hustling around 
in the winter to get his supply of 
firewood ready for the more busy times. 
It is an extravagance, a waste of valuable 
time, when the spring and summer work 
is hurrying, to be under the necessity of 
getting firewood. Perhaps the teams must 
wait for you to do so, or maybe after a 
long, hard day’s work, you must finish up 
by cutting a few armfuls of firewood. 


- Thanksgiving; 





PROFIT IN POULTRY. 





Dressing Turkeys. 
Cc. H. BENNET, VIRGINIA, 





Turkeys intended for markets should be 
penned up without food for 24 hours before 
killing to insure their crops being empty. 

Give them all the clean 
RE > water they will drink. 

Always kill the fowls 
by sticking in the roof 
of the mouth, and be 
sure that they bleed freely; if they do not 
the flesh will have a reddish tinge and will 
not keep well. Different markets require 
different modes of dressing. Scme require 
them dry picked, undrawn, heads and feet 
on, others wish them scalded, the entrails 
drawn and the heads and feet off. Inquiries 
sheuld always be made beforehand of the 
firm to which you expect to ship, as to the 
manner they wish them dressed. 

For scalding, have the water as near the 
boiling point as possible, without actually 
boiling. Hold the fowl by legs and head 
and quickly immerse three times, holding 
under the water for only a second. Do not 
allow the head to touch the hot water, as 
it will become discolored and give the fowl 
the appearance of having been sick. Pick 
carefully so as not to tear the skin or 
bruise in any way. -After picking, hold in 
water near the boiling point long enough to 
count 10; this plumps and cleanses them, 
then dip in ice cold water and hang up 
in a cool place out of drafts until thor- 
oughly cooled out, for if packed with any 
of the animal heat left in they are almost 
sure to spoil. Never allow them to freeze; 
this greatly injures their market value. 
Dry-picked turkeys usually sell best in 
most markets. Dry picking is not the dif- 
ficult task many consider it if rightly man- 
aged. It is easily and quickly done if 
picked at once while the body is still warm. 
The skin is not so apt to be broken or the 
flesh bruised as when picking those that 
have been scalded. In packing, be careful 
to assort the fowls properly and place all 
of the same grade together, putting the 
toms or any not looking so nice in boxes 
by themselves. Place together the hen tur- 
keys, which always have rounder, plumper 
bodies than the toms, and to sell well the 


KILLING KNIFE. 


packages should always be of uniform 
quality. When different qualities are 
packed together they are all invariably 
rated with the inferior fowls. Many dol- 


lars are lost every year by not giving at- 
tention to this simple but important par- 
ticular. It is best to have packages to 
weigh from 100 to 200 lbs, as these sizes are 
most conveniently handled. We always 
ship our turkeys to a reliable commission 
merchant and have always been well treat- 
ed and obtained the best prices. On the 
outside of boxes should be plainly written 
the contents, gross weight and name of the 
consignee as well as the consignor. Care 
in this respect will insure prompt delivery 
and returns. Shippers should manage to 
get in all of their largest turkeys for 
they are then wanted as 
large as can be produced. I have known 
2xtra large fancy stock to bring at this 
time as high as 20c per lb, but of course 
these prices were for only strictly fancy 
stock, 15 and 16c being a good average for 
first-class and 9 and 10c or less for second 
tlass stock. Medium sized hen turkeys sell 
better for the Christmas and New Year’s 
markets. After the holidays are over, 8 
and 10-lb birds sell best. When shipping 
poultry that is first-class in every respect, 
it is a good idea to neatly tag each fowl 
with the name and address of the sender. 
In this way a reputation may be gained 
that will enable him to always dispose of 
his stock at fancy prices. 





Poultry Pointers. 





Try feeding a little ensilage with other 
food this winter and note results. 
Get rid of the old hens. They do not lay 


as well as the young ones, and if you are 

















breeding up your fowls they are still less 
desirable. 
Boiled potatoes and scraps of fresh meat 
are valuable additions to the ration. 
Remember that nice, fresh, clean eggs 
command a better price than dirty ones. 
pce — or Ae a 


A Fowl’s Digestive Machine. 





The abdominal muscles have been’ re- 
as well as the sternum, heart, tra- 
chea, the greater portion of the neck, and 
all the head except the lower jaw, which 
has been turned aside to show the tongue, 
the pharynx and the entrance to the lar- 
ynx. The left lobe of the liver, succentric 
ventricle, gizzard and intestinal mass have 
been pushed to the right to exhibit the dif- 
ferent portions of the alimentary canal and 
to expose the ovary and oviduct. 
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2, pharynx; 3, first portion 
of the oesophagus; 4, crop; 5, second por- 
tion of the oesophagus; 6, succentric ven 
tricle; 7, gizzard; 8, origin of the duode- 
num; 9, first brinch of the duodenal flex- 
ure; 10, second branch of the same; 11, 
origin of the floating portion of the small 
intestine; 12, small intestine; 12, terminal 
portion of this intestine, flanked on each 
side by the two caeca; 13, free extremities 
of the caeca; 14, insertion of these two or- 
gans into the intestinal tube; 15, rectum; 
16, cloaca; 17, anus; 18, mesentary; 19, left 
lobe of the liver; 20, right lobe; 21, gall- 
bladder; 22, insertion of the pancreatic and 
Liliary ducts; 23, pancreas; 24, lung; 25, 
Ovary (in a state of atrophy); 26, oviduct. 


One, tongue; 


Working for Winter Eggs—The time to 
begin to work for winter eggs is long be- 
fore winter comes. During the molting 
Season hens should be given plenty of good 
nourishing food, yet they must not be al- 
lowed to take on fat. When confined to 
houses and yards the grit must not be for- 
gotten nor the meat and green food neg- 
lected. I feed in the morning a hot mash. 
The whole grain consists of buckwheat, 
Wheat and corn, the proportions varied ac- 
cording to condition of fowls and weather, 








THE POULTRY YARD 


In very cold weather the grain fed at night 
contains more corn and is always quite 
warm, not hot. I believe in feeding grain 
of the best quality.—[A. ®* B. 


Where the Meat Should Be Placed. 








To give satisfaction, the bones must be 
small and the meat thick, and the meat must 
also be properly disposed upon the fowl. 
The majority of poultry eaters like the 
white meat better than the dark and the 
fowl that best 
suits the ma- 

jority of pur- 
* chasers has a 
large amount 
of breast meat. 
The best mar- 
ket fowls car- 
A WELL-DEVELOPED CARCASS ry this white 
meat not only on the breast proper as at B 
in the cut, but also well back between the 
legs at A. Much of the market poultry 
fails to be thick-meated at this point A, 
and this is a vital defect. The pure bred 
Wyandots and Plymouth Rocks are _ spe- 
cially noted for carrying a generous quan- 
tity of white meat not only upon the 
breast, but also well back between the legs, 
and this is one of the reasons for the mar- 
ket popularity of these two breeds. Select 
as breeders, therefore, fowls whose legs 
stand well apart, with the body between of 
good width, with a tendency to put on flesh 
there, 


ee 

Likes Plymouth-Brahma Cross—The 
Plymouth Rock is a good layer and pro- 
duces good poultry. The Light Brahma is 
uw good layer when properly treated and as 
a poultry bird has no equal. Were I com- 
pelled to choose between these two breeds 
for an all-round fowl I should choose the 
Brahma. I should, however, try to avoid 
breeding heavyweights at the expense of 
laying qualities and earlier maturing. This 
would be most detrimental to the quality 
of the flesh produced. Better cross the 
breeds by using the Light Brahma female 
and Barred Plymouth Rock male. In 
breeding thus a farmer will get as fine 
poultry as can be produced if he mates his 
birds properly.—[George Underwood. 








Shipments of Poultry for Thanksgiving 
should be timed to arrive the Saturday or 
Monday previous. Pack in boxes or open 
crates of uniform size, holding from 100 to 
200 lbs. Sort carefully and mark contents 
and net weight on cover. Pack closely and 
neatly, back up, legs straight. Line box 
with paper. 





Condiment for Hogs—Once a week give 
the hogs a supply of wood ashes to which 
have been added a little sulphur and salt. 
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Catarrh 


In the Head 


Is an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
lining the nasal passages. It is caused by a 
cold or succession of colds combined with im- 
pure blood. The way to cure it is by 
purifying and ‘enriching the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Celia Bornschein, 1528 
Ashland Ave., Baltimore, Md., was for years 
troubled with catarrh in ‘the head. She was 
persuaded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and the 
first bottle gave her relief. She continued the 
use of the medicine until she was entirely 
cured and says she is now one of the healthiest 
of women. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. ,$1; six for $5 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

? H act harmoniously with 
Hood S P ills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


They can’t be profitable unless they do. They can’t 
aa te laying if fed on Green Cut Bone and 
Granite rig Grit. They double the eggs. 


Mann’s New Bone Cutters 


, cut bone in the fastest, cheapest and easiest 
Mann’s Clover Cutter and Swinging 
(AG Feed Tray pay for themselves ee Cash or 

=F installments. Illustrated catal REE. 
F. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 


HOUDANS ONLY 


The oldest continuous breeder of thoroughbred Hou- 
dans fin this country. Have bred more Houdans, fur- 
nished more prize winning birds and won more first 
and specials than all others combined. Choice Cockerels 
for Sale for $3.00 to $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Stamp for circular. DANIEL PINCKNEY, 

South Onondaga, N. Y. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


EAM—vith the 
oie, STEA self-regulating 


r EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


ful operation. 
aoa pon eet ieb-ghess hatcher made. 


EO. H. STAH 
114 to 122 8. 6th Bt., Gainey, in. 

































Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Illus, Catalog. § 

















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 

self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest reg Hatcher 
in the market. Clreul 








BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Bt roe o 
Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send Po Price Lis 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


uamsar= GRINDING MILLS 


are the best constructed, least 
complicated and fastest grind- 
ing mills made. On the market 

















ZG 50years. Atthe World's Colum- 
ou bian Ex sitionin 1893 they re- 
- celved the highest poss ble 
oF award. Sen stamp 
es or 40 page 
®e a 
-< y catalogue 

<> Mills sent on 
ao approval. Address, 


LEONARD D. 
ee HARRISON, 
Dept. S$. NEW HAVEN,CONN, 


hen waa to advertisers be sure to mention 
- HERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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you want. J HN 


4 using our ACRI ULTURAL Engwe tant 


LE. Every man of experience kn 
land that is tile drained ma be worked 
We make all kinds of tale ond and 


r Ke un? rik, Chimney 


elk ird ) Albany, N.Y. 
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CCESS OR FAILURE 


the start. If you start right you 


They work sutomaticaly _ —* Rrianse. PainouBatgnn ANS Ripaser: 


, tells all about them 
t for 10 cents. 


RELIABLE cE INCUBATOR red BROODER CO., Box B 1, 


you should know about Bee BT. We send 


Quincy, lik. 
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Large Stable Doors Best. 





B. W. JONES. 
Have the stable doors extra high and 
wide. Horses dislike to bow the head when 


going in at a door too low for them, and 
there is great danger of skittish. horses 
striking the upper door facing with their 
heads. This makes them sny of low doors 
ever after. I have seen more than one 
horse with a skinned head or back, in con- 
sequence of having to go in and out ata 
low door The door should not 
be less than 6% ft high, and seven would 
be better. Where a tall man has to stoop, 
a horse sometimes strikes himself, 
especially if the stable is allowed to 
get very full of bedding. The door, itself, 
the shutter, need not be so tall. In fact, it 
is best to have it six inches or so shorter 
than the hole, in order to gfve ventilation 
and plenty of fresh air in summer. 

And the width of the stable door is im- 
portant, too. Narrow doors are dangerous 
to the safety of a young or shy horse. 
Hips have been dislocated by the horse go- 
ing out with a rush, and striking the door 
facing. A horse once hurt In this way is 
ever after shy of a narrow door. Three feet 
is not wide enough for a stable door. None 
should be less than four feet wide, and six 
and a half or seven feet high. Besides, 
large doors are convenient to those who 
have to work about stables. They are bet- 
ter when removing the bedding, or putting 
in new bedding. They afford more ventila- 
tion in summer, and they are safer to the 
man who handles the horses. And after 
having the stable doors made large, take 
eare, always, that there is no projecting 
nails or pieces of timber in the facings, where 
a horse in passing could strike them and cut 
and scar its sides. It pays to give at- 
tention to these so-called small things. But 
it is not a small thing. The value of a 
horse depends upon it. Were there not so 
many illy made and dangerous stable doors 
there would be less need to speak of it, but 
the number of careless or thoughtless farm- 
ers is still very large, and a word of caution 
now and then may do a deal of good. 

A Hay Puller—Many a climb up the 1ad- 
der in the hay mow will be saved by hav- 

ing a hay puller 
inserted in the 
end of a curved 





stock as shown 
in the  illustra- 
tion. Any old 


used-up fork will answer for the puller. 
Have threads cut on the end of the shank 
so a nut can be put on, and in this way 
the fork can be securely attached to the 
stick. One can reach away back on the 
mow and pull down hay without going to 
the top of the pile.—[A. L. Williams. 





Pumpkins for Hogs—When hogs are on 
a full feed of corn, as many of them are 
at this season, nothing is better than a 
daily supply of pumpkins. Begin gradually, 
giving each hog about one-fourth of a mod- 
erate-sized pumpkin. Increase this until 
each animal is getting about half a one. Do 
not cut up the pumpkins, but simply break 
them into several pieces. 





Bloat from Alfalfa—As a nutritious food, 
alfalfa is a valuable crop, but much care 
must be taken in pasturing uninitiated cat- 
tle or horses on it, as it is liable to result 
in bloat among cattle and founder among 
horses. The wet grass is injurious and 
should be avoided. It is a difficult crop to 
cure properly, the great number of tender 
leaves making it necessary to have the 
best of weather for curing purposes. 





A Swill of Ground Oats and barley is 
very good for sows and pigs. Add a little 
soaked corn as soon as the pigs are old 
enough to eat. 
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ALL ABOUT 
THE HANDY MECHANIC. 


Thatching a Roof. 





Good straight rye straw is probably as 
desirable material as can be secured for 
thatching. To get rid of the grain, hold 
the bundle, without cutting the band, so 
that the cylinder of the thresher will strike 
the heads. When the grain is all removed 
throw the bundle to one side and do not let 
it go through the machine. The straw will 
then be straight and in good condition for 
thatching. 

Arrange the rafters as for a shingle roof. 
Use for sheathing four-inch boards placed 
about a foot apart. In thatching, the work 
is done on exactly the same principle as 
shingling. A course of small bundles, a, is 
first put on all the way across the lower 
edge of the roof. Take a small bunch of 
the straight rye straw, even the butts by 
standing the straw perpendicularly and 
lifting several inches from the floor, then 
letting fall suddenly. Tie the end of a ball 
of strong string tothelower piece of sheath- 
ing next to the cornice. Place the bunch 
of straw against it and pass the string over 
the straw down under the sheathing, back 
tc the left and bring it up over the bundle 
the second time. Put in another bundle of 
straw and repeat the operation until the 
first course is completed. 


Put on the second course in the same 


way, having the bundles in this cover the 
eracks of the first course and the butts ex- 








THE WAY TO THATCH. 


tending to the edge of the roof. The third 
and remaining layers are put on in the 
same way, except that the butts of these 
are always about a foot above the butts o 
the layer below, just as the lower edge o 
one row of shingles is several inches above 
the one just below it. In the engraving 
b, ec and d show the relative positions of the 
third, fourth and fifth courses. Always 
cover completely the twine which holds on 
one course with the lower part of the next 
above it, just as the nails in one course 
of shingles are covered by the next layer. 
Ii the work is carefully done, the roof will 
be waterproof and will last for many years. 





Building a Retaining Wall—Where 
roads are built on side hills, and in many 
other locations about the farm, it is often 





necessary to build walls of stone against a 
bank of earth. Such a wall is often seen 
tumbling dcwn, because not properly laid 
np in the beginning. It will not do to begin 
the wall on the surface of the lower level. 
The frost must not get under the wall or 
trouble will follow. Moreover, the wall 
should slope inward on both sides where it 
comes in contact with the earth. The ac- 
companying' cut shows this idea clearly. 
Arranged in this way the wall cannot be 








lifted at any point by the frost, and will 
retain the bank of earth perfectly. 





Utilizing Roof Water—On many farms 
the watering of the stock involves not a lit. 
tle hardship both to the owner and to his 
stock. If the watering place is at a dis- 
tance, the inconvenience is doubly felt in 
rainy weather. It is an easy matter to 

: store up the water that 
falls upon the roof, so 
that in stormy weather. 
at least, the stock in 
the barn can be water- 
ed without exposure. 
Bring the water from 
the eaves troughs in 
through the siding, as 
shown in Fig 1. If the 
FIG 1. LEADER FROM barn has a cellar, a 

EAVESTROUGH. brick cistern can be 
built in one corner and the water drawn off 
by a faucet into a tub beside it, or raised 


~ 
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Fig 2. WATER TANK. 


to the first floor by a pump. If there is no 
cellar, build a plank tank, as suggested 
in Fig 2, in one corner of the barn and lo- 
cate a trough beside it. It will prove a 
convenience the whole year around. 





Anchoring Corner Posts—The great se- 
cret of getting. a satisfactory ‘‘stand” of 
wire fence is to have the end and corner 
posts most firmly braced. There are va- 
rious methods—with wooden braces, mak- 
ing a sort of truss between the end and the 
neighboring posts, as well as by wires an- 




















chored to huge boulders sunk in the ground 
outside the corner. There is considerable 
work and more or less uncertainty in these 
plans, while the one suggested herewith is 
easily put in force and makes a very firm 
corner. Stones are piled up against the 
post as shown—in both directions, or at 
right angles if the post be at a corner. 
Where stones are plenty, as they are all 
through the northern and eastern states, 
such a corner can quickly be established. 





Prepare Ground Well for Orchards—If 
the land is not naturally well drained it 
should be underdrained by means of tile, 
particularly if it has a stiff and impervious 
subsoil. This is of greater importance than 
subsoiling, for subsoiling only loosens the 
ground for the time being and it will be- 
come hard unless it is underdrained. Or- 
dinarily all orchard lands should be thor- 
oughly gone over with a subsoil plow be- 
fore the trees are set. On prairie soils, 
where the subsoil is not hard, this is un- 
necessary. It must always be borne in 
mind that the care the orchard gets dur- 
ing the first six or eight years determines 
ite ultimate usefulness.—[Ill Exp Sta. 


If Silage is Fed to Cows a short time be- 
fore milking, an odor will be observed in 
the milk, but if fed shortly after milking 
the silage smell cannot be detected. 





Good Feed for Dairy Cows. 


H. H. CHILDS, MASSACHUSETTS 





The first thing to ensure a successful pro- 
duction of butter is a herd of good butter 
cows, but butter from the very best can be 
spoiled in the manipulation. In fact, I be- 
lieve the feed and care of the herd have more 
to do with the product than the breed. The 
cow is in a great measure 
the feed the raw material, and the 
butter or cheese the manufactured 
product. As a manufacturer cannot turn 
out all wool from shoddy, neither can a 
dairyman make the best of butter from 
poor feed, and by poor feed I mean brew- 
ers’ grains, sour or fermented foods, or 
anything that will cause garget or other in- 
jurious effects on the health of the animals. 

My herd consists of a mixture of breeds, 
Jersey predominating. My feed is hay and 
corn stover with grain. For a grain ra- 
tion, the best I know of from many years’ 
experience is corn and oats—4 bu to 3 re- 
spectively ground together, with wheat 
bran and cottonseed meal. Feed an equal 
quantity of ground corn and oats, and 
wheat bran with a moderate ration of cot- 
ton seed meal, never exceeding a quart toa 
feed of the latter. At every feed add some 
salt. By a regular feeding of salt there is 
a constant flow of milk, a more healthy 
condition of the secretive organs, a better 
assimilation of feed, better digestion, the 
product is always uniform, the cream ris- 
ing and the butter coming every time just 
right. 

My plan is to first clean out my stable 
in the morning, then milk and remove from 
the stable as soon as milked and strain into 
creamer. I then feed the cows their ration 
of grain and sometimes roots immediately 
after milking, and no unpleasant effect will 
be produced in milk or butter. I give a 
bushels of turnips well cut up to 10 cows, 
with grain and salt. To prevent the scat- 
tering of grain, I moisten very lightly, but 
do not stir it up. I simply turn in some 
water, having it warm in coid weather. 
After the feed of grain I feed hay, or corn 
stover cut and mixed with hay, sometimes 
moistened, but a feed of something dry im- 
mediately afterward, so the cows will go 
out and drink. After watering I give a feed 
of poorer quality of hay. I want nothing 
but early cut English hay with clover pre- 
dominating, but most farmers have other 
varieties and must plan to make the best 
use of them. The cows are through eating 
by 9 a m and get nothing till 3 p m, when 
they are fed again, watered, have their grain 
ration and are then milked and left fer the 
night. 

Upon frequent inquiry I am unable to 
find many farmers who pursue the same 
course with regard to the salting of their 
stock. I use good, clean table salt. I have 
no garget or other malady among my cows, 
and I lay much stress on the amount and 
daily feed of salt, and each returning year 
feed more of it. I do not always feed the 
Same grain ration, but think an occasional 
change beneficial. Corn and oats being so 
costly this winter, I have substituted mid- 
dlings, or fine feed, as it is called. I think 
they will make full as much milk to the 
pound of feed as corn and oats. I have some 
high grade Jersey cows. giving 25 per cent 
cream on a ration of two quarts bran, one 
and a half quarts middlings and a pint-of 
cotton seed. I give this at each feed, add- 
ing a tablespoonful of salt. With regard to 
cottonseed meal, I do not think there is 
any feed that will increase the amount of 
fat in the milk equal to it. I have ex- 
perimented with it and found that I made 
enough more butter to pay for it. I am 
aware some people say it can be tasted in 
the butter. All I have to say is, if it is 
cottonseed which makes my butter taste so 
well, I wish everybody would try it, that 
there might be a more uniform product. I 
do not think calves would thrive on the 
milk of cows overfed with cottonseed meal. 

a spe eel 

The Displacement of Horses—While 

there is more or less truth regarding this 
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subject in current discussions, there is also 
some exaggeration. One of our valued cor- 
respondents takes exception to the state- 
ment made at the recent hay dealers’ con- 
vention which pointed to a phenomenal de- 
crease in the number of horses in use in the 
cities. For example, the author of the pa- 
per cited a number of.large cities claim- 
ing a sharp decrease in the census of 
horses. Referring to a statement that Rich- 
mond, Va, had lost 15,000 head in the re- 
cent past our correspondent made an in- 
vestigation through official sources and 
writes us: “The total number of horses 
and mules in the city for the year ended 
Sept 30, 96, the latest figures available, was 
2012; total number five years earlier 2398, a 
reduction in this period of only 386, some- 
thing easily accounted for by the substitu- 
tion of electric power for horse and mule 
traction on our city railroads; a serious dif- 
ference between the alleged 15,000 and the 
actual 386 head. May it not be possible 
that similar mistakes have been made in 
cther cities?” 





Sorghum is Valuable—Sorghum is com- 
ing to be recognized by the farmer and dairy- 
man as a valuable feed. In a dry climate it 
supplies the cows with green feed during the 
late summer, thus piecing out between the 
late pasturage and silage. If a farmer raises 
50 bu of corn per acre and receives 50c per 
bu, it brings him a total of $25 per acre in 
return for labor, etc. From one acre of sor- 
ghum a cash value of $32 can be taken, 
thus making the total per acre for sorghum 
much higher than corn. It is a very heavy 
soil feeder, and therefore continuous 
growth on the same land would rapidly ex- 
haust the plant food of the soil. Not more 
than two crops in succession should be 
grown on the same piece of land. It is bet- 
ter, so far as nutrition is concerned, to let it 
nearly mature before cutting, but if in- 
tended for hay, it should be sown thicker 
and cut earlier. It removes more from the 
soil than either corn or wheat, and is a 
good milk producer when fed in the green 
state with other dry feed. 





Spaying—J. P., Cape Colony, So Africa, 
inquires how to spay a young cow. Could 
the operation be illustrated by a drawing so 
that anyone could do it? No. The only way 
is to have an expert operator teach it to 
you. 


Otorrhea—W. S. A. has a cow with dis- 
charge from one of her ears. This is a dis- 
ease difficult to remedy, as it isimpossibleto 
get at all the parts affected. Clean out the 
ear by injecting warm water into it twice 
a day, and after cleaning inject a little of 
the following lotion: Peroxide of hydrogen 
2 oz, distilled water 4 oz. Continue this 
treatment for several weeks. 











Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker. 


Reader’s attention is called to this device,which 
is sold at $12.50 for 50-gallon capacity. By feeding 
poultry and animals cooked food during winter, 
at least 





one-third of the feed is saved; also having stock 
in a healthy condition, preventing hog cholera 
among your hogs and insuring the hens laying 
freely during the winter months, On application 
to the Empire Mannfacturing Co., Quincy, Ill.,a 
catalogue giving full description may be obtained. 
They are made in all sizes 
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ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6J/A Bias Girt) Horse 
Biankets. The girth is on the bias—-that means 
cross It — automatically. The bianket 
can's slip. f you pull one-side, the other side 
are’ ~ banat from stidi 4 and yet it “yy! 4 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all oy fit - 4 
horse—te suit any purse. Ask your 
=e Bias Girth Blankets, and look for Se ob 4 
A book on the subject sent free. 
Ww i AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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NOW CURABLE. 
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Organs or Pianos 


we eons giv a are maili bushels of Waltz 
a ch,’ Musi ‘catchy"* and words—well, 


Pige WOVEN stamp for FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 









no Claim 
\@ of ha the largest 
fence iness oD 


earth, or in fact any 
other claim we can- 
not verify. Wehave 


in the market and we 
can prove it. 






































TEEL WEB PICK 
ouofSMGEFOR LAWN AND, SEMETERIES,, 
— hy er withous lower cathe Gated, 


try, d Rab 
DE KALE Fi FENCE CO., 


Like a Bull Dog 


reat ee 
ence y 
hay “a fence stay 



































bit Fen 
6 High $ St., DE KALB, ILL. 











8 i loose or 
slipping. Makes the most 
gid. strongest, most dur- 
a fence that can be mad 
out of wire. tool required is a 
hammer. It’s :- as oe as nailing 
Cheapest fence on eart 
in every y loeality. Exclu- 
sive territory to the —_ 
men. Seeding is done, the corn will soon be husked and 
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SOIL FERTILITY. 


Shallow Covering of Manure. 





Farmyard manure should be kept as near 
the surface of the soil as possible. The 
rain water as it percolates through the 
soil has a tendency to carry the soluble 
plant food downward and out of the reach 
of plants. Consequently an attempt should 
be made to delay the downward progress 
of plant food instead of assisting it by 
plowing the manure in deeply. Then again, 
nitrification is most active near the sur- 
face of the soil. Therefore, manure kept 
near the surface is under more favorable 
conditions for having its plant food made 
available and consequently gives quicker 
returns. 

When a heavy application of manure has 
been plowed under deeply, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see lumps of manure brought 
to the surface by subsequent plowing, 
showing that it had never become properly 
incorporated with the soil. It is quite 
probable, too, that this deeply buried ma- 
nure has lost considerable nitrogen through 
denitrification. Economical manuring con- 
sists in obtaining quick returns over as 
large an area of the farm as possible, and 
this is accomplished by moderate applica- 
tions incorporated with the surface soil, 
Shallow covering of manure also increases 
the humus of the surface soil. As a 
_result, the soil does not bake and crack 
in dry weather; it absorbs and _ retains 
water much more satisfactorily and works 
up into a fine tilth more easily. 


Trees and a Compact Subsoil—One of the 
chief difficulties found in planting trees in 
many parts of the west is that the soil is 
underlaid with a compact subsoil, through 
which the roots of the trees do not read- 
ily penetrate. As a remedy for this, large 
holes about six or eight feet across and 
deep enough to go through this hard under- 
lying layer are dug. These large holes 
or wells are then filled with mellow surface 
soil, in which the trees are planted, the ob- 
ject being to afford opportunity for deep 
rooting and also conserve moisture. 





Manure Preservatives—About the stable 
and the compost heap much valuable am- 
monia escapes and is lost. This can be 
largely prevented by the application of 
materials which will absorb and hold the 
volatile gases. Possibly the best and 
cheapest is dry earth containing a consid- 
erable quantity of humus. Every farm has 
plenty of this, the only cost being the plac- 
ing under cover. Gypsum or land plaster 
is highly recommended, but its influence 
is not very marked. Sprinkle the absorb- 
ent over the manure pile and about the 
stalls when the stable has been cleaned. 
Disagreeable odors will be prevented and 
fertility saved. 


Fish Scrap—E. E. J., Harrison Co, Miss: 
Fish guano or fish scrap is obtained in the 
manufacture of fish oil, principally from 
the menhaden. The fish are boiled in water 
and then pressed. The oil rises to the sur- 
face, while the residue which is left in the 
press in a half dry condition is the fish 
scrap. For nearby use it is pressed into 
barrels and disposed of with as little delay 
as possible. It is also dried artificially, 
ground and sold as fish guano. Fish scrap 
is rich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid and 
makes an excellent fertilizer for nearly all 
crops. It is also used extensively in the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers. 





Seeding Apples—To get good apples 
without grafting, plant the round seed, 
which is always found in a perfectly ripe 
apple. Sometimes two will be found, but 
rarely. The flat seeds will produce a 


natural fruit or crab apple tree, the round 
one, fruit like the apple from which it was 
taken.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


A Meritorious New Peach. 





The accompanying illustrations represent 
anew and promising peach which has been 
exhibited for the first time at the recent 
fair of the American institute of New York 





WORCESTER, THE PROMISING NEW PEACH. 


city. It is large to very large, average 
specimens being about ~ one-third larger 
than our illustrations, globular in shape, 
and displaying plainly a suture from stem 
to calyx end. The flesh is yellow, red at the 
stone, juicy, sweet, rich and generally of 
a quality superior to the average. The 
fruit is a perfect freestone, ripens medium 
to late, and if the tree continues to bear as 
prolific crops as it has produced hereto- 
fore, this variety will, no doubt become a 
valuable addition to our list of peaches. The 
parent tree was raised from the pit of a 
California peach of unknown variety by 
Dr J. Warren Worcester, Middletown, N Y, 
after whom it has been named the ‘“Wor- 
cester.”’ 


American Cauliflower Seed--ll. 
H. A. MARCH, WASHINGTON. 








To force the plants to produce seeds the 


first year irrigation is necessary. On a hill- 
side some 50 feet above the fields is a spring 
of water, which is brought to the highest 
part of the land where it flows into tanks of 
30,000 gallons capacity each. These tanks 
are filled during the heat of the day by con- 
ducting the water down in flat troughs ex- 
posed to the sun, and when it empties into 
the tank it is at a temperature of about 70 
degrees. Now irrigation proper is applied 
by means of cotton hose three inches in 
diameter, made from 12 oz duck, and paint- 
ed with a mixture of pine tar, beeswax and 


linseed oil, one part wax to four each 
of tar and oil. This hose is in 
sections of 30 fcet, joined together 
with tin tubes with a rim run on 


each end to keep them from slipping out, 
and tied with a piece of rope yarn, or 
binding twine. The hose is laid from the 
tank between the third and fourth row the 
length of the field, the workman «turns on 
the water, and taking the end of the hose 
farthest from the tank, waters three rows 
on each side of himself, working backwards 
until he comes to a joint, when he casts off 
the first section, and goes on the same way 
until the end of the field isreached; shuts off 
the water and relays his hose for six more 
rows. A man will water about two acres a 
day and thoroughly soak the ground. This 
wetting with warm water seems to give 
new life to the plants, for in a few days the 
heads begin to burst open and the seed 
stalks to start up. This field is all under- 
drained once in 30 feet, three feet deep; so 
all surplus water drains off, and about the 
third day we can start the cultivator, run- 
ning as close to the plants as possible. If 
we break a few leaves it matters but lit- 
tle, for they all fall off after the seed stalks 
start to grow. The men are now put on 








with hoes, and thoroughly work the ground 
between the plants; this is repeated every 
10 days until the seed commences to ripen 
in October; great care must be taken not to 
break the seed stalks as they are very brit- 
tle. This constant use of warm water is 
what gives the size to the seed, as well as 
its excellent vitality. The seed is now 
ripening fast and requires careful attention 
as about this time our rainy season sets in 
and we see but little sunshine. To dry the 
seed properly I have built a dry house 30x49 
ft and four stories high. A house of this 
size will hold the seed from an acre of 
ground. As the seed ripens it is cut and 
tied in small bunches and hung on nails 
driven into scantlings that cross the house 
at each story, two feet apart. When the 
house is full fires are started in stoves, and 
a temperature of 80 degrees is maintained 
until all is dry. A cloth is now spread on 
the lower floor and the bundles are thrown 
down and stripped of the seed-pods, which 
are put into grain sacks to be threshed. Af- 
ter sifting, fanning and cleaning, in the 
usual way, the seed is run over a machine 
consisting of an endless apron run over two 
rollers set at an angle of about 30 degrees, 
The rolls are turned by a crank and the 
seed is lifted onto the apron. The round, 
plump seeds roll down the incline into 
a cloth, while the imperfectly matured seed, 
sticks, dirt and all refuse pass up over the 
upper roller and drop into a hopper, thus 
leaving the remainder so clean that nearly 
every seed will produce a perfect plant. 


ee 

Vegetable Wonders of the West Indies. 
F. L. OSWALD. 

In spite of their wretchedly primitive 


tarming methods, the Porto Rican coast 
planters raise yams of 35 lbs, and at the 
last international exhibition a specimen of 
their grapes woula have taken the first 
prize, if it had not been for the somewhat 
ragged appearance of the enormous 
clusters. 

In May, when the heat of the lengthen- 
ing days is tempered by the first showers, 
the luxuriance of a West Indian sugar cane 





CROSS SECTION OF WORCESTER 


PEACH. 


field, too, is a sight not easy to forget, 
tut some products of unaided nature are 
still more apt to illustrate the marvelous 
vegetative influence of the climate. The 
cabanero or Cuban bean-tree (an arbores- 
cent species of leguminosa), often produces 
half a ton of greenish-yellow pods, with 
seeds resembling small lima beans, which 
weuld need only little improvement to 
compete with the beans of our northern 
provision markets. The young pods are 
eaten like string beans, and as a cattle food 
have no rival in the temperate zone of our 
continent. An equally productive tree is 
the nut palm, found in the coast forests of 
both Cuba and San Domingo, where it 
forms groves and shady avenues. After a 
storm the ground under a copse of these 
trees is often literally covered with the 
edible seeds. 4 

And the same sun that hardens the wood 





















of the quebra hachas (the ‘‘ax-breaker,” or 
ironwood tree), stimulates the growth of 
the spongy bombax, with a rough bark, but 
a ligneous fiber almost as light as’ cork. 
The leaves are woolly, and the seeds hide 
in balls of a silky texture that might make 
a good substitute for cotton. 

Twice a year, in April and October, the 
leaves, too, are almost hidden by the expan- 
sion of the big yellow flowers; but as an 
arboreal nosegay the bombax must yield 
the palm to several species of amaryllis, 
or tulip trees, «nd to the espinasso, or buck- 
thorn, with its mantle of insect-attracting 
white blossoms. The hum of the honey- 
gatherers around a buckthorn tree top can 
be heard as plainly as that of a hive in a 
migration fit. 

In dry seasons, when flowers get scarce, 
these swarms of winged epicures transfer 
their attention to the hill slopes, where 
ship loads of wild pineapples ripen and 
rot among the ramblas, or heaps of loose 
recks. Of wild grapes there must be close 
on twenty varieties, including the wvra 
amarilla, with its large wax-colored, semi- 
transparent berries. There are edible wild 
plums and wild pears (so-called); guavas, 
mangoes and cherries, but no apples, the 
dwarfish manzanas of the upper sierra be- 
ing the vilest sort of crabs, both acrid and 


sour, and with a strange medicinal by- 
taste. But “figs from thorns” can be gath- 
ered in San Domingo, where the fruit of 


the prickly pear is sold as firouge (figues 
rouges) or figues de Barbarie. The tribe 
of the musacaea, or plantains, too, pro- 
duces things that are never seen in our 
northern market, the dainty melitos, for in- 
stance, that have a pleasant spice-flavor,but 
spoil too easily for exportation, or the un- 
couth cuerna-vacas (cow-horns) that are left 
unexhibited from a differentreason. They at- 
tain a length of 24 inches and load their 
trees in unfailing abundance, but starved 
wayfarers might as well try to steal a 
lunch of Osage oranges. The above-men- 
tioned musk lianas perfume whole moun- 
tain sides at certain times of the year. 


ec 


Digging and Storing Sweet Potatoes. 





As soon as the frost has killed the vines, 
cut them off near the surface of the ground. 
If the fall is moderately dry, do not dis- 
turb the roots until they are well ripened, 
for they will keep better in the ground 
than when stored in bulk. If the potatoes 
are grown in ridges, plow the soil away 
from one side, taking care not to bruise or 
cut the tubers. With a potato fork the 
digging can then be easily completed by 
inserting behind the sweet potato hill and 
gently prying it out of the ground. If 
grown in hills, as is often the case where 
only a few are wanted, probably the best 
plan is to dig with a potato fork. Insert 
the fork so that it will pass under the 
bunch of potatoes, then by pressing down 
on the handle, the tubers will come out of 
the ground without a bruise or a scratch 
and will be in the hest possible condition 
for further handling. 

Sweet potatoes are much more difficult 
to keep than Irish. Allow them to dry off 
thoroughly in the sun before making any 
attempt to store them, then choose a dry, 
well-ventilated room or cellar where the 
temperature can be kept between 50 and 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. A cellar which will 
keep Irish potatoes perfectly may easily 
be too damp and cold for sweets. On the 
ordinary farm, where only enough for 
home use are kept, the safest plan is to 
Place them in boxes or barrels, using dry 
sand or wheat chaff perfectly free from 
moisture as packing. Use this freely so 
that each separate potato will be complete- 
ly surrounded by packing material and 
kept from contact with others. Wrapping 
in several thicknesses of old newspapers is 
also a good way to pack. If this work is 
carefully done and the barrels or boxes put 
in a dry place, such as a room through 
which a chimney or _ stovepipe passes, 
Sweet potatoes can be kept until spring. 


SEASONABLE 








AUTUMN 





Even then it is advisable to look them over 
every month and remove any which may 
have begun to decay. 

Where sweet potatoes are grown on a 
large scale and are held for late markets, 
the only way to preserve them is to pro- 
vide a dry, well ventilated storage room 
which can be kept dry and at the proper 
temperature. This will not be expensive 
in the south, where the potatoes are most 
easily raised, and where they should be 
kept until wanted in the northern markets. 
Always handle sweet potatoes by hand and 
be very careful with them. A potato scoop 
should never be used, for no matter how 
skillfully it is handled, bruising will occur. 


A Good Way to Store Celery. 








Small quantities can best be taken care 
of in a cool cellar with an earthen floor. A 
couple of feet from the wall, place a board 
and with stakes fix it in an upright position. 
Lift the bunches and leave a little earth on 
the roots. Place a row against the board 
and draw some moist soil part of the way 
up. Set in another row of bunches and treat 
in like manner. When the bed is three or 
four feet wide, put in another board. A foot 
from this last board start another bed, and 
continue until the entire crop is stored. An 
important point is to keep the roots moist, 


_ but the stems and leaves must be dry. If 


the soil is dampened when the celery is 
being put in, no more moisture will proba- 
bly be needed, but if rapid drying out should 
occur pour in water at Intervals, taking 
care to keep it from the leaves. Keep the 
cellar as cool as possible and be particular- 
ly careful about ventilation. Keep the win- 
dows open as late as possible and bank 
them up only when there is danger of 
freezing. 

Celery can be stored out of doors in about 
the same manner. Have the boards along 
the sides of the beds several inches higher 
than the tops of the plants, so that sticks 
can be laid across to support covering. 
During the fall and early winter a covering 
of straw well weighted down will be suf- 
ficient. Later soil will have to be added. 
Or covering can be made of cold frame 
sash. During the day these can remain open 
and at night be covered with mats. Here 
as in the cellar especial care must be taken 
to give good ventilation. Also the cover- 
ing must be removed after a rain so that 
the tops may dry off if the material does 
not turn water. Of course when very cold 
weather arrives, celery does not keep as 
well out of doors as in the cellar, but that 
to be used in the fall and early winter is 
better stored outside. 

Protection of Fruit Trees From Mice— 
Farmers care very little for the depreda- 
tions of field mice upon their grains, but 
these small rodents sometimes do great 
injury to young fruit trees in winter. They 
seldom gnaw the thick bark of older trees, 
but cases are on record in which a young 
orchard has been entirely destroyed when 
planted near a meadow or level field fre- 
quented by these little marauders. Coarse 
wrapping paper or a few iayers of news- 
paper, dipped in kerosene and tied about 
the base of a tree, also a few pieces laid 
over the nearest roots, will repel the mice, 
and at the same time prevent the ravages 
of boring beetles. Field mice, like their 
cousins, the house mice, are easily trapped. 
A box rat-trap set near their nests and 
baited with corn meal will often catch half 
a dozen at once.—[C. E. Allen. 





Keeping Apples Sound all Winter—Take 
fine dry saw-dust, preferably that made by 
a circular saw from hard wood, and place 
a thick layer on bottom of barrel, then 
place a layer of apples, not close together, 
and not close to the sides of the barrel. 
Put saw-dust liberally over and around 
and so proceed until a bushel and a half or 
less are packed in the barrel. Keep in a 
cool place. No bruised or mellow apples 
will be preserved, but they will not com- 
municate rot to the other apples. This ‘is 


WORK. 
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an easier and quicker way than to wrap 
each specimen in paper, and the apples 
would bring fancy prices in the late spring. 
[Emma Clearwaters. 


Bordeaux Mixture containing 5 per cent 
of copper sulphate used at the rate of 85 to 
110 gal per acre will destroy effectually 
wild mustard, but does not affect wild rad- 
ishes or other weeds. It is probable that a 
stronger solution will destruy these latter 
also. The cost of treatment is approxi- 
mately $2 per acre. 


Nuts for Planting—Gather the nuts 
(walnuts, hickory nuts, hazelnuts, pits of 
peaches, etc), place in a rough bag and 
bury in the garden about a foot deep. By 
the time the frost is well out of the ground 
in spring the shells will have burst and 
the nuts can be placed in a bed especially 
prepared for them or put where the trees 
are to stand. 





Autumn Treatment of Roses—Remove 
all dead or weakly canes and shorten the 
thrifty ones to good sound wood. Do not 
leave more than the ground can well sup- 
port. Cover the ground about the base of 
the plants a foot or so deep with coarse 
stable manure. If canes are tender, gently 
bend them over and cover with straw. 


Look After the Potatoes—As the nights 
grow colder keep adding to the covering 
upon the outdoor potato or other vegetable 
pits. Do not put on all at once, but be 
sure that cold weather does not arrive be- 
fore there is enough earth to keep out the 
frost. 


The Best Cranberry Pickers are the Ital- 
ians, these doing the most satisfactory 
work. Tramps and native pickers are not 
so reliable as the first named. Everyone who 
has vines this year has berries.—[J. For- 
sythe, Burlington Co, N J. 





To Cut Back Tree Tops severely at plant- 
ing time is a mistake. Trees left entirely 
unpruned or with branches shortened about 
one-half are thus far in advance of those 
pruned to a cane or grown as a whip in 
the nursery. 

Late Digging of Sugar Beets causes a 
loss in weight as well as in quality, the 
latter being affected to a greater extent 
than the former. 





Do not kick too hard on the government 
seed distribution. If the farmers can get 
any benefit from the government, pray let 
them. No doubt the system might be im- 
proved upon. If the department of agricul- 
ture would publish a list of the different 
varieties of seeds and let the farmers 
choose what they want to try, no doubt 
they would be benefited. The appropria- 
ting of an additional $100,000 to aid in in- 
creasing the use of corn abroad would not 
be asking too much.—[George W. Lenderry, 
Conn. 


IRON ROOFINC. 


——=BRAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE=== 


Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 


orders DoW. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 

Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 

Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are %4 of Others. 


CARMAN. 


Earlier than Elberta; skin tough 
a good shipper. Consult our bud- 
ded list of Peach ees (over 
1,200,000) 60 varieties; Asparagu 

Strawberry Plan Pinm an 

Apple Trees. Send for catalogue. 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 





















E N @500 an acre has been realized 
i. from our soft shell Pecans 6 years old. 

Grow anywhere the oak does, and in any 
ROFIT YW soil. 200,000 one-year-old settings of 


fin early bear:ng soft shell for sale at low 
priced, ee oe tb live, free delivery. 

‘or catalogue and prices address 
NE PLUS ULTRA NURSERIES. PECAN, N.G. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 
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~ FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 12, 1898. 


An unusually interesting program will be 
presented at the annual meeting of agri- 
cultural college and experiment station 
workers at Washington Nov 15-17. Secre- 
tary E. B. Voorhees of New Brunswick, N 
J, annou.sces that the headquarters of the 
association will be the Ebbitt house. 














For the first time in the history of our 
foreign trade direct steamship communi- 
cation is now being established between the 
United States and Russian ports. This will 
mean the avoidance of trans-shipment, and 
also cheaper freights for our importers. The 
direct benefit to agriculture will be small, 
as there is little interchange of farm pro- 


duce between the two countries. 
Re 


Speculation has come to a pretty pass 
when the trend of election bets is ascribed 
as a reason for stocks and bonds selling off. 
Press dispatches say that because party 
‘“‘money had appeared in the betting, prices 
weakened.” If Wall street is the pulse of 
the nation, acutely reflecting conditions, 
and such baneful .influences are to hold 
sway in determining the values of securi- 
ties, it is time that a wholesome amputa- 
tion of diseased tissue in the body politic 
take place, with or without anesthesia. 





The sugar trust has contracted for the 
bulk of the Sandwich island sugar product 
for several years. Thus is consummated 
in November what we predicted months 
ago. This tremendous monopoly would 
like nothing better than to likewise con- 
trol the sugar crop of the East and West 
Indies, and it will surely do so if those 
Sugars are admitted free of duty to the 
United States. If that should be the result, 
then good-by to our domestic sugar indus- 
try, which otherwise promises to supply 
domestic consumers with sugar made from 
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home-grown beets and cane. Just as long 
as there’s a chance to put this $100,000,000 
annually into our farmers’ pockets, we 
shall fight for it. 





No branch of agriculture in the big corn 
states promises to show greater activity 
this winter than feeding cattle. 
No inconsiderable part of the corn crop has 
been field damaged, and will be fed freely 
to live stock. While making money for 
cern growers through conversion into beef, 
this will at the same time serve to use up 
millions of bushels of the grain, relieving 
the market by just so much. The thing for 
feeders to avoid is paying too high figures 
for stock cattle. Buffalo and Pittsburg are 
sending many feeding steers to the middle 
states. 


a 

“Notwithstanding the yield of milk in New 
England is greater this year than ever, still 
the demand far exceeds the supply, particu- 
larly in Boston,”’ says ex-Gov Hoard in his 
dairy paper. Veritably a slip of no mean 
proportions, inasmuch as only two-thirds to 
four-fifths of the Boston receipts can be 
sold as whole milk, the remainder going 
into butter for final distribution. During 
the past summer as high as 38 per cent of 
the supply for a given month formed a sur- 
plus above trade requirements. The note- 
worthy thing in the New England milk 
trade is that it is handled so much better 
than anywhere else. Large though the 
Boston surplus be, the whole matter 
is more nearly under the control of the pro- 
ducers, through splendid co-operation, than 
in the territory contiguous to New York. 
But our dairymen are making good progress 
in this direction through the work of the 
Five states milk producers’ association, 
which, if persisted in, must mean an even- 
tual betterment for the farmer, and with- 
out added cost to the consumer. Unani- 
mous support should be accorded the work 
of this organization. 





Judge William Lawrence of the national 
wool growers’ association brings out an- 
other jeremiad of pessimism for the dis- 
turbance of the American farmer. This time 
he calls up the well-worn bugaboo of Siber- 
ian wheat competition; but lacking his 
usual adroitness, accepts at second hand as 
an assured fact what is really only a matter 
of surmise. It is by no means certain that 
the extension of the Siberian railway will 
in the next generation, if ever, result in the 
development of wheat growing to the point 
where that empire will have any consider- 
able surplus to send out of its borders. This 
condition of things, generally accepted in 
best posted official and commercial circles, 
has been treated in the columns of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist a number of times in the 
comparatively recent past, and in this is- 
sue we add further very valuable light 
upon this whole subject, so little understood 
by people generally. That Siberia will prove 
a possible factor in the future world’s 
wheat field is a perfectly legitimate as- 
sumption. But Judge Lawrence presents an 
unusual and unwarranted argument to 
prove that American farmers should make 
haste to abandon wheat growing in favor of 
sheep husbandry, desirable as is the up- 
building of our flocks. We are confident 
that the sheep and wool industry has much 
of promise, on its own merits, and despite 
tariff legislation, which is far from satis- 
factory to many of its friends and sup- 
porters. 

daumcccustielalitaaieicsitscuns 

Creamery promoters are again in the land, 
too often with wily arguments, which will 
not stand the test of time. The contract for 
a creamery, which these parties require the 
farmers to sign is usually an ironclad affair 
from which the signer can get no release. The 
contract specifies in a general way the ap- 
paratus with which the creamery is to be 
equipped, but does not give the name or 
brand of the various machines. It might 
therefore be possible for the contract to 
be legally satisfied by putting in second- 
hand machines, provided same were in good 
repair, or putting in the cheapest or old- 
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style separators, etc, instead of the best and 
most modern. All these creamery pro- 
moters, of course, get their pay for organiz. 
ing the farmers and promoting the enter. 
prise, by obtaining a high price for the out- 
fit they sell. On the other hand, where 
farmers are ignorant of the creamery bus- 
iness and are unable or unwilling to or- 
ganize themselves, they must expect to pay 
the promoter well for doing the job for 
them. If the farmers are thoroughly in- 
formed about creamery apparatus and 
methods—and they can readily inform 
themselves—they could probably save a 
good deal of money by managing the whole 
enterprise without any promoter. In 
either event, the farmers ought to make 
sure that they are getting the best possible 
apparatus, the full name and character of 
which should be fully specified in the con- 
tract. Neither can more be gotten out of 
the milk than there is in it. Any 
reputable dairy supply house will be glad 
to bid on the whole or any part of whatever 
outfit may be required, and we should get 
several bids (in whole or part) before plac- 
ing any contract. A committee of intelli- 
gent farmers can by correspondence buy 
the same outfit that promoters furnish, di- 
rect from the manufacturers, and doubt- 
less at as close prices. 





Col George E. Waring. 





While Cot Waring attained most renown 
as a sanitary engineer his work in the in- 
terest of agriculture was hardly less im- 
portant. His books: Elements of Agricul- 
ture, and Drainage for Profit and Drainage 
for Health—published by the Orange Judd 
company—were important contributions 10 
agricultural literature, and the latter par- 
ticularly is still neld as one of the standard 
works on drainage. For over ten years he 
was one of the regular contributors to the 
American Agriculturist, and the interest 
created, at the time, by his Ogden Farm 
Papers, which gave a minute account of all 
the operations carried on at that farm— 
and the reasons why—has not been equaled 
since by any other series Of similar arti- 
cles. When Col Waring took hold of Ogden 
farm scientific agriculture was in its in- 
fancy, and he, with many others, discount- 
ed the inestimable value of practical ex- 
perience. He took—to use his own words— 
“probably the poorest, the most run down, 
the wettest, and the least promising farm 
in the county, and took it because it had 
these faults, intending to make it the best, 
and to make money by the operation.” 

The farm was managed principally as an 
experiment station on a huge scale, and 
this at an actual loss of over $100,000." Yet 
to the country at large it furnished many 
valuable obiect lessons in what to do and 
in what not to do to make farming pay. 
When after ten years of experimenting 
these farming operations were given up, 
Col Waring frankly and manfully declared 
as the result: “I can only own up to a 
most ignominious failure in attempting to 
make a profitable operation of reclaiming 
2 worn-out farm, by the application of the 
best modern improvements. Such farming 
as we have undertaken cannot pay, unless 
it is done on a much larger, or on a much 
smaller scale. If I had begun with a good 
farm—costing much more on the start—lI 
should have shown a better result.” 

Col Waring was well informed on almost 
any subject of general interest. He was a 
genial man, a brilliant and _ fascinating 
conversationalist, and esteemed and be- 
loved by all who enjoyed his acquaintance. 





As an old subscriber to your paper I am 
much pleased at the stand you have taken 
on expansion. I think Uncle Sam has a big 
farm already; all the territory we can de- 
velop in time of peace, and all the coast we 
want to defend in time of war. If we were 
at war with a first-class power now, what 
would defend our coast, with the navy ac- 
cupied on the outlying islands?—[A Wis- 
consin Farmer. 





Increased Cotton Spinning Capacity. 





The consumption of cotton in the United 
States, a question of almost vital import- 
ance in the south, is also one fraught with 
greatest interest in the heavy manufac- 
turing centers of the northern and eastern 
states. Unless disaster overtakes the crop 
row being harvested, there is every pro- 
bability that the total yield of cotton this 
year and last year together will approx- 
imate or exceed 20 million bales. Fortu- 
nately we have practically a monopoly of 
the world’s market in supplying raw cot- 
ton, shipping annually 65 to 70 per cent of 
our crop. This, however, leaves 2% to 3% 
million bales for consumption by home 
manufacturers. That they are alive to their 
opportunities is shown in the enormous in- 
crease in the spinning capacity of the last 
few years. There are to-day a third more 
spindles for the entire country than at the 
time of the last U S census. During this 
eight year period the population of the 
country has not increased in any such ratio. 
Officially estimated, Sept 1, ’98, at 74,800,000, 
compared with the government census of 
790, 62,480,000, this shows a gain of 12,300,000 
or 19% per cent. This raises the question 
whether the spindle capacity of the country 
does not exceed the requirements, including 
the foreign movement. As urged in our 
columns from time to time, there is a need, 
not only for a continuance of our splendid 
export trade in the raw staple, but also a 
large outlet for our finished fabrics. 

The rapid increase in productivity is in 
the south. The enormous growth of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry In the south is 
a matter of the keenest interest on the 
part of owners of northern mills, some of 
whom are also shareholders in southern 
mills. According to a showing recently made 
by Secretary Hester of the New Orleans cot- 
ton exchange, while there has been an in- 
crease in the number of spindles in N E 
since ’90 of 20 per cent, in the western states 
of 38 per cent,and inthe middle states bare- 
ly 1 per cent, the south has much more than 
doubled its number of spindles with the ac- 
tual rate of increase about 151 per cent; the 
tctal number of spindles in the U S in ’98 is 
placed at 19,284,000, compared with 14,550,- 
000 in ’90, a gain of 32% per cent. The fol- 
lowing table from the annual report of the 
authority named affords an _ interesting 
comparison of 

COTTON CONSUMPTION BY AMERICAN MILLS. 

{In thousands of bales of 500 lbs each.] 


Year ended North- South- 

Aug 31 ern ern Total Crop 
rrr 546 2346 7311 
beer 604 2632 8652 
eee 686 2876 9035 
EER OE CC ee 743 2431 6700 
bg RE err 718 2319 7549 
re 862 2946 9,901 
A POPE 904 2504 7157 
ae 1042 2847 8757 
i rrr. 1231 3443 11,199 





Educational Value of Dairy Exhibits. 


E. R. TOWLE, VERMONT. 





At dairymen’s meetings the exhibition of 
butter and cheese is made a great deal of. 
Where rightly managed this is an excellent 
practice, as there is much to be learned 
from such a display. The discussions at 
these meetings have to do with the theoret- 
ical part of dairying, the giving of such in- 
struction as shall be of use to those en- 
gaged in the making of butter and cheese. 
These products, the results of such teach- 
ings put into practice, afford occular dem- 
onstration of what is being done by farmers 
in actual practice. 


It may not be possible for all exhibitors 


tc get premiums, but this is not all there 
is to it. If the butter and cheese are ex- 
amined and judged, and the results given 
in a scale of points, this should be worth 
very much to the exhibitors. If the prod- 
uct is nearly or quite perfect, in accordance 
with the test, that will at once be apparent, 
and if there is a failure at any point that 
also can be as quickly determined and 
Should be of the greatest benefit to the 
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éxhibitor. If he knows where it is and its 
extent he may remedy it. 

At the meeting of the Vermont dairymen 
a year ago there was a large exhibit of but- 
ter of over a hundred entries in the various 
classes. For so large a number there was 
a remarkable uniformity in quality. Aside 
from the regular premiums, quite a sum 
was awarded pro rata to the samples scor- 
ing above 89 points. There were only 9 
points between the lowest, 89, and the high- 
est, 98, and all of the exhibits came in be- 
tween the two. A brief inspection showed 
that the principal deficiency was in flavor. 
In some instances there was a lack of tex- 
ture or color, but this was small compared 
with the flavor. As it was all winter made 
butter, it could hardly be expected to have 
the aroma of summer, and the surprise was 
that it should have been of such excel- 
lent quality. 

I would earnestly advise butter and 
cheese makers, those anxious to do their 
best in their line of work, to exhibit sam- 
ples of their products at these meetings 
with the laudable desire of getting a premi- 
um if possible, but in any event for the se- 
curing of an intelligent and trustworthy 
rating from those who thoroughly under- 
stand the business. 





A Steadier Bean Market—The latest crop 
is now largely in second hands, although 
considerable quantities are still held by 
farmers. Recognizing the comparative 
shortage in the Mich crop, there is a 
steadier undertone, although prices are 
still 10@15c per bu lower than at the outbreak 
of the war, when speculative buying forced 
the market to $1 25. Some of these high 
priced beans are seeking an outlet; this 
serves to hold the market within narrow 
limits, although a fair movement is noted. 





The Total Exports from the U §S during 
nine months ending Sept 30 are practically 
twice as great as those of the correspond- 
ing period in ’88, while the imports show 
a reduction of 12% per cent as compared 
with ’88, despite the growth of our popula- 
tion in the meantime. The imports of mer- 
chandise in the nine months just ended are 
less than in any corresponding period since 
’85. Total exports past nine months, $854,- 
000,000, compared with 445 millions in °88; 
total imports 475 and 544 millions respec- 
tively. 


Cranberries Moving Rapidly — While 
seasonable weather and less burdensome 
offerings of other fruits have served to 
benefit the market for cranberries, the de- 
mand is fair at such points as Boston and 
New York and sound stock is firmly held, 
although no particular activity prevails. 
In view of the movement of the liberal 
crop, dealers are inclined to be conserva- 
tive, but with the Thanksgiving season so 
near at hand there is an undertone of con- 
fidence at existing moderate to low prices. 
Fancy Cape Cod cranberries are jobbing at 
$7@7 50 per bbl and best Jerseys 5 75@6. In 
the west fancy Wisconsin berries are sell- 
ing at about 7. 





Russian Railroads—During '97 1,018 miles 
were constructed, and on Jan 1, ’98, there 
were 26,8388 miles in the Russian empire, 
two-thirds owned by government. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Tumor—P. D. B.’s cow has a swelling un- 
der her jaw and it is pressing upon the 
\tongue so that the tongue turns up. It will 
be necessary in such a case to consult a 
qualified veterinary surgeon, aS an opera- 
tion will be the only remedy. If the cow is 
giving milk do not use it. 





Impetigo—C. E. T. has young pigs whose 
bedies are covered by scaly scabs. Some 
portions are cracked, giving an offensive 
jodor. The causes of this disease are not al- 
ways obvious. Dentition appears disposed 
\to it. Give a dessertspoonful of cod liver 
oil at a dose three times a day. Wash the 
affected parts once a day, dry welland apply 
a little of the following after each washing: 
Mix 2 oz of oxide of zinc with 5 oz of vase- 
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line and rub a little well in with a 
fine brush. The best book on the hog is 
Diseases of Swine, by Dr D. McIntosh, 
which can be had at this office, pospaid, $2. 


Sore Teats—F. H. U. has a cow with 
sores on her teats. Use a milk tube to draw 
off the milk, then wash the parts’ with 
warm water and dry well, then apply a lit- 
tle of the following: Tannic acid 2 drams, 
glycerine 1 oz, water 1 oz. Mix and con- 
tinue the treatment after each milking un- 
tii the parts are healed. Wash your hands 
(before milking the other cows) with water 
containing a teaspoonful of carbolic acid 
to the quart of water, as it may be the cow 
pox. 





Heart Disease—M. S. M.’s horse has not 


been in harness for months. Bowels and 
kidneys seem all right, yet if exercised un- 
der the saddle for one-half of a mile, will 
pant and throb. The body seems hot, yet 
there is no perspiration. From the above 
symptoms, would consider the horse has 
heart disease. Medicine is of little use. Try 
digitalis for a few weeks; give 30 drops of 
the fluid extract at a dose, twice a day ina 
little water. 


Lump on Jaw—T. H. M. has a cow which 


got a blow on her cheek bone. A large swel- 
ling rose, broke and discharged matter, but 
has hardened now. It is not sensitive and 
is as large as a man’s fist. Mix 1 dram of 
biniodide of mercury with 1 oz of lard. Rub 
a little of this on the lump once a week and 
continue it for several months if necessary. 
As long as the cow keeps in good health 
and gives her usual quantity of milk, the 
milk will be fit for use. The lump is only 
local and cannot do the milk any harm. 





Drying up in Her Milk—F. C. has a cow 
in good condition, but failing in her milk. 
No medicine would be of use. Feed plenty 
of sloppy food. 








Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed uponthe market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price 
of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch 
tire. 





This wagon is made of vest suuterial through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year, 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufactur- 
ing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 
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The Elements of Health in Wheat. 





From the standpoint of the producer with 
a liberal surplus, who realizes that prices 
are 20 to 25c lower than last year, the 
wheat market is disappointing. But to the 
thoughtful student who is able to grasp 
a wide appreciation of the surroundings, 
and desiring reasonable remuneration for 
cur agricultural classes, there is much of 
present satisfaction and future hope. The 
market has lost the spasm of strength co- 
existent with the late belief that war be- 
tween two great powers in Europe was 
imminent. But in the face of a realization 
of a record breaking home crop and a 
generally full world’s crop, wheat might 
be in far worse position than it is. At no 
time in months has the maket been so free 
from manipulation and so susceptible to 
legitimate influences. The law of supply 
and demand comes as near holding com- 
plete sway as it ever does, and operators 
give relatively little attention to other fac- 
tors than the movement of the world’s 
crop, the condition of available supplies 
and the knowledge of consumption. 
MOVEMENT LIBERAL BUT READILY ABSORBED. 

Farmers’ deliveries and the receipts at 
primary points are large. Everything con- 
sidered, it would be strange if this were 
not so. The crop is a splendid one and it 
is the normal time of year for free market- 
ing. Yet, as has been pointed out in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s columns in the recent 
past, there is no demoralization among 
farmers and no undue haste in disposing 
of wheat stocks. According to the Cinctm- 
nati Price Current, total receipts at pri- 
mary markets for 18 weeks from July 1 
to the opening of Nov were 106,000,000 bu, a 
shade more than a year ago and com- 
pared with 95 the same period in ’96, 84 in 
"95, 143 in ’92 and 124 millions in ’91. It is 
significant that while the movement of new 
wheat is thus liberal, the visible supply 
increases at only a moderate pace, being 
now very much smaller than in any re- 
cent year at this time. Country millers 
are evidently buying a good deal of wheat 
and our exports continue at a splendid 
pace. In our little table, compiled from 
Bradstreet’s, it is shown that during the 
first 17 weeks of the crop year we have 
sent abroad 74,000,000 bu wheat and flour, 
somewhat smaller than the phenomenal ex- 
ports of last season, but very much heavier 
than earlier years. 

GRAIN EXPORTS 18 WEEKS OF CROP YEAR. 

[In thousands of bushels.] 


1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 
Wheat.... 73,540 83,850 60,920 39,320 54,440 
Corn...... 50,300 50,800 39,450 21,900 2,755 


We depend so largely upon foreign mar- 
kets in the disposition of our surplus it is 
but natural that world’s stocks and the 
character of the European demand should 
weigh greatly in shaping prices. Early 
Nov finds the world’s available supply 
very much smaller than in any recent year 
at same date, and the price seems to be 
sufficiently low to attract foreign buyers. 
Russia, our chief competitor, has appar- 
ently less than a normal surplur to ship to 
western Europe; the Indian movement is 
unimportant; it will be two months before 
Argentina’s new crop is ready, and its vol- 
ume is of course a matter of great uncer- 
tainty. 

FAIR OUTLOOK FOR NEXT SEASON’S CROP. 


Always an element at this time of year 
in influencing the market is the condition 
of the fall sown crop in this country and 
Europe. Our own reports indicate a large 
acreage at home and a bright outlook, sub- 
ject to usual trials of the winter season. 
Crop conditions in foreign countries are 
generally favorable, although not brilliant 
as a whole. Summarizing returns to the 
Liverpool Corn Trade News, we find: 
Abundant rains in France and fall seeding 
rapidly advanced; seeding in southern 
Russia under fairly satisfactory conditions, 
also further confirmation of the shortage 
of the '98 crop in eastern governments. Sat- 
isfactory outlook in Austro-Hungary; fair- 
ly so in other portions of eastern Europe; 
generally promising returns from _ Italy, 
Spain and Germany. In the southern hem- 
isphere the on-coming Argentine crop is 
apparently promising, but in Australia 
great heat and drouth have marred the fine 
prospects. Some hints of dissatisfaction 
in the seeding prospects of India for the 
crop of ’99. 

Under all. these influences western Eu- 
rope seems not averse to continue to buy 
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our wheat and flour, especially as other 
exporting countries are not shipping as 
much as anticipated. Covering a period of 
11 weeks, Russia exported only 16,000,000 bu 
against double that amount last year; 20 
millions in ’96 and 24 millions in ’95. Not- 
withstanding all these influences, which in- 
duce many conservative operators to look 
for firm to higher prices, the bearish ele- 
ment is brave in contending that consid- 
ering the liberal volume of the world’s crop 
and our own large exportable surplus any 
general advance is not probable. Taken 
as a whole, speculative interest is fair, 
with operators on both sides rather con- 
servative about endeavoring to force prices. 
Based on the Chicago market, Dec delivery 
has remained close to 66@67c p bu with 
May a smail premium. 

GRAIN PRICES DECEMBER DELIVERY AT CHICAGO. 

{In cents per bushel.] 


Nov l 
Nov3 Octl Sept 15Septl Aug 1 "97 


Wheat... ss 66 2 63% 62 64% 96% 
CPR .nce secs 32 29% 29% 31 34 26% 
GOI. oes ceccce 24 20% 2 2 — 19% 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Preparing Tobacco for Home Use. 

An Otsego Co (N Y) subscriber has raised 
a little tobacco for his own useand wants to 
take the raw edge off of it; he wants to 
know what cigars are flavored with. The 
subscriber will take the raw edge off from 
tobacco in considerable measure by the 
process of fermentation. No tobacco is fit 
to be smoked until it has. fermented after 
curing on the poles. After that it should 
have no great amount of flavor and what 
there is should be pleasant. 

Northern raised leaf is not grown on ac- 
count of its flavor, but because it is nearly 
destitute of flavor, therefore does not im- 
pair the flavor of the filler around which 
it is wrapped. If the tobacco has an evil 
flavor after fermentation, or burns badly, 
the trouble is probably with the soil, or 
with the fertilizer. Much ill-flavored to- 
baceo owes its bad flavor to the fact that 
it does not burn as it should, and this, in 
turn, is due to the fact that it has been 
raised with hot animal manures—dried 
blood, slaughter-house refuse, etc—or that 
potash is relatively deficient in the soil, or 
that chlorides are present in the fertilizers 
or soil in larger amount than is safe All 
these defects are to be remedied by proper 
fertilization and tillage. 

Tobacco is given an artificial flavor by 
various preparations added to it after fer- 
mentation. I do not believe that it will pay 
northern growers to resort to any such 
practice to improve the flavor of their leaf. 
The composition of these “betuning’”’ mix- 
tures is kept a great secret by those who 
prepare them. They consist essentially of 
a decoction of Havana tobacco stems to 
which are added sour wine or cider, and 
sometimes liquors, molasses, Jamaica rum, 
ete.—[{Dr E. H. Jenkins, Ct Exp Sta. 

The New York City Market. 

A trade of considerable magnitude was 
done during each week of October in cigar 
leaf tobaceo. Probably from 7500 to 10,000 
cs changed hands each week last month. 
One broker firm alone claims to have sold 
several thousand cases each week. One or 
two years ago, the great demand was for 
a nice, clean domestic wrapper leaf, the 
past year the market has been turned up- 
side down, as has each case, for desirable 
lots of binders, now the strong point of the 
market among dealers is in filler goods. 
There is no mistaking the fact that good 


’ filler leaf is in demand and at prices sev- 


eral times above what growers received 
for the leaf. 

Sales of New England wrapper leaf prob- 
ably average around 50 to 75c p lb, consid- 
erable going higher, some less. Ct broad 
leaf has changed hands at 25c and up. Wis 
leaf has been sold ali the fall in large 
quantities, prices averaging 10 to 12c for 
running lots. N Y leaf continues in steady 
request, choice binders being in especial 
demand. Pa Broad leaf, ’97 crop, is very 
firm with a tendency to advance over 12 to 
l6c, while Pa Hav seed fluctuates widely 
with quality and uses. Indeed, quality and 
use govern prices on leaf from all sections. 





FLoripséA—In north and west Florida, only 
one crop of tobacco can be raised in a year; 
in south Florida the longer season permits 
two. In Gadsden, Leon and Columbia coun- 
ties, growers generally receive about 25¢ p 
ib for tobacco, barn cured, yielding a return 
varying from $75 to 300 per acre. The light 
soils of Florida yield a wrapper leaf little 





inferior to the Cuban, and growers confine 
themselves almost exclusively to this grade 
crops yielding frequently 75 per cent of 
wrappers. The planting of Sumatra is 
gaining rapidly, especially in west Florida, 
and it is found to yield from 50 to 100 per 
eent greater profit than the Cuban. The 
main features of tobacco culture in this 
State are, the close setting of the plants, 
which are often only a foot apart in the 
rows in order to produce small leaves of a 
thin silky texture; the use of cottonseed 
meal as a fertilizer in west Florida and 
guano in south Florida; the very shallow 
and frequent cultivation; the almost uni- 
versal use of paris green 2s an insecticide: 
the planting of seed which has been accli- 
mated one or two years; harvesting by 
“priming,” that is, plucking one leaf at a 
time from the plant in the field; the use 
of curing barns only one story high and 
very wide, without a floor, giving the to- 
bacco the benefit of the earth vapors in 
curing it up mellow and pliable. The 
mid climate of Florida is excellently adapt- 
ed to the production of a fine, aromatic 
silken cigar wrapper. Where the growers 
select suitable soil in neighborhoods produc- 
ing enough tobacco to attract buyers, it 
is a very profitable crop to raise, and many 
newcomers are entering the state for this 
purpose.—[S. Powers. 


On1to—Growers are now working in to- 
bacco and a large proportion complain of 
more or less pole rot or shed burn, due in 
part to the crowded condition of barns. 
Buying\ appears to be at a standstill, pack- 
ers not caring to invest at more than 8c for 
best. Offerings with but few takers are 
about as follows: ‘98 Spanish 6 to 8c, 97 13 
to 15c, °96 7 to 8c, "98 broadleaf 7 to 8c, ‘98 
Dutch 12 to 138c. 

NEw ‘YorkK—As considerable leaf has 
been taken from the poles, growers and 
packers have searched thoroughly but find 
very little if any leaf injured as a result 
of the curing process. Correspondents do 
not report a single case of pole sweat or 
burn. White veins are also absent and the 
crop shows up most favorably. No sales 


of new. What little old is unsold is held 
at 10 to l4c. 
WISCONSIN AND NEw ENGLAND leaf is 


being stripped and put in condition to as- 
sort. Packers are doing very little buying 
in Wisconsin.—In New England, a few 
sales are being made which include crops 
of from 2 to 10 acres at Suffield, Ct, at 20 
to 23c in the bundle. In another part of 
Suffield, 20 to 25 crops sold at 12 to 20c. At 
East Hartford, some sales have been made 
at 20 to 22c, but growcrs are holding at 25c. 
Tobacco Notes. 


Spotting of tobacco leaves, both cured 
and green, to make them imitate the Su- 
matra product, was done by a. certain 
grower in New York state prior to the 
application for the patent on this process. 
This evidence, along with much other of 
similar tenor, we have turned over to Hon 
W. E. Simonds of Hartford, Ct, attorney 
for the New England tobacco growers’ 
association in its contest against this pa- 
tent. It will be remembered that some of 
the evidence we have collected in this case 
shows the use of this process to be more 
than 50 years old in this country. The 
case should be laughed out of court. 

The organization of the Continental 
Tobacco Co has been completed and it will 
manufacture the bulk of the plug tobacco 
made in the United States. It includes 
the plug tobacco interests of the American 
Tobacco Co, including the National tobac- 
co works at Louisville, Ky, and the 
Drummond, Butier and Brown plants in 
St Louis, Mo, the P. J. Sorg Co of Middle- 
town, O, the P. Lorillard Co of Jersey City, 
N J, Daniel Scotten & Co of Detroit, Mich, 
P. H. Mayo & Bro of Richmond, Va, John 
Finzer & Brothers of Louisville, Ky, the 
Harry Weissinger Tobacco Co of Louis- 
ville, Ky and the Wilson-McCallay Tobac- 
co Co of Middletown, O. The attorneys are 
preparing the papers for the incorporation 
of the new company under the iaws of 
New Jersey, with a capitalization of $75,- 
000,000. Thirty million of 7 per _ cent 
non-cumulative preferred, and $30,000,000 of 
common stock will be issued. About $46,- 
000,000 of this (common and preferred) will 
go to pay for the properties absorbed, and 
only $6,920,000 is to be raised for making 
cash payments and providing additional 
working capital. The money necessary to 
consummate the deal is said to have been 
subscribed in New York in three hours. 
One banking firm took $2,000,000 of the stock. 
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The National Grange. 





What is being looked forward to as one 
of the most enjoyable sessions the national 
grange has ever held is to open at Con- 
cord, N H, next Wednesday. The sessions 
of the earlier days of the order were often 
characterized by a tremendous attendance 
from all sections of the country, by pro- 
longed discussions of matters of vital in- 
terest to farmers, at Washington some 
great social functions have been accorded 
the representatives of this greatest nation- 
al industry, and the celebrated session in 
California was an eye-opener to eastern 
delegates as to western hospitality and the 
great natural resources of the country. 

The 32d annual session will receive an 
even more hearty reception than the Con- 
cord meeting of 1891. Banquets, a day’s 
excursion among the White mountains, 
elaborate degree work, etc, will occupy 
about one-half the time of the sessions, 
while Nov 21 to 25 will be occupied in a 
discussion of problems in which farmers 
are so much interested. They include the 
teaching of nature studies in the public 
schools, agricultural education in public 
schools, an improved system of school man- 
agement for rural sections, increased free 
rural mail service, postal savings banks, 
pushing the building of the Nicaragua 
canal, election of U S senators by the peo- 
ple, demand for’ strengthening national 
pure food laws, enlarging the powers of 
the interstate commerce commission, regu- 
lation of freight rates and transportation, 
etc. 

It is expected about 2000 will receive the 
degree of Ceres and that large delegations 
will be present during the earlier sessions. 
The order in New England has made a 
phenomenal growth the past year and great 
interest fills the air about the national or- 
ganization. But National Master Jones, of 
whom we portray an excellent likeness on 
another page, writes there are but two or 
three years in the history of the order when 
receipts have been as large as for the past 
fiscal year and none for nearly 25 years. The 
growth of the order in all sections is also 
most pleasing, more granges having been 
organized than for nearly 20 years. Lec- 
turer Messer says unusual care has been 
exercised by lecturers in the preparation of 
programs and what organized farmers 
think about is being crystallized to a few 
ideas on which the grange proposes to 
work together until such ideas prevail and 
certain reforms are made. The reports of 
the officers, which will be published in 
these columns this month, especially those 
of master, lecturer, secretary and treasur- 
er, will be matters of deep interest and 
should be read at the meetings of all farm- 
ers’ organizations, whether such organiza- 
tions be of the grange, club, alliance, league 
or other affiliation. 

TI 
NEW YORK. 

South Jewett grange is in a flourishing 
condition, new members are initiated at 
each meeting and co-operative buying is 
proving popular. A carload of flour was 
bought last month at a saving of $1.20 per 
barrel. 

Hinsdale grange is becoming of great 
value to the community becatse of its so- 
cial, educational and financial influence. 
The membership has been steadily increas- 
ing for some time. - 

Deposit grange has maintained its 
monthly meetings throughout the entire 
summer. The two days’ outing of Patrons 
and their families at Oquaga lake was an 
enjoyable occasion. Lecturer N. H. Faulk- 
ner is a live man in the right place. Grange 
met at the home of the lecturer Oct 23, 
with a good attendance. The lecturer treat- 
ed the grange with an original poem en- 
titled The heroes of the farm. During the 
summer five candidates were initiated. 


—EEEE— * 

Wind Galls—Subscriber: Wind galls do 
rot cause any trouble to the horse as long 
as they remain soft, but if they become 
bard they will cause lameness. Wind galls 
can be removed by pressure by a bandage, 
but they will return again. At the age 
cf from 4 to 5 a horse gets his bridle teeth 
and retains them to the last. Mares as a 
general thing have none. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 


AMONG THE 


GRANGE—BEET SUGAR 


New York’s Active Beet Sugar Factory. 





The Binghamton Beet Sugar Co, whose 
factory is at Sugar Station on the D, L & W 
railway, one mile east of the city limits of 
Binghamton, commenced slicing beets for 
its first campaign, Oct 20. It is now turning 
out about 15 tons of sugar per day and by 
this week will turn out no less than 20 
tons per day. Refined granulated sugar is 
produced, which is very satisfactory to the 
factory and to the trade. About 2000 
acres of beets were contracted for, put on 
account of the very wet May, and the inex- 
perience of some parties in sowing the seed, 
only 1800 acres will be harvested, from 
which about 18,000 tons of beets are expect- 
ed. Writing to American Agriculturist, Mr 
J. E. Rogers, president of the Binghamton 
Beet Sugar Co, says, ““We have sent inspec- 
tors to each crop, giving the farmers direc- 
tions how to care for, cultivate and harvest 
the beets. 

“We have a complete record made from 
the four visits which our inspectors made to 
each crop, one in May, one in June, and one 
in August and another at harvest time. 
This record tells us of the kind of soil, for- 
mer crop, and kind of fertilizer used, how 
applied, the amount of seed sown, distance 
apart of the rows, and also the distance 
apart of beets in the row, the kind of cul- 
tivation and cost to the farmer as far as he 
has kept record of it, the yield per acre, and 
the analysis of each crop. This gives a 
complete history of about 1150 plots of beets 
grown for us this season, from which we 
certainly should be able to derive valuable 
information, that will help us in growing 
a better crop and growing it cheaper and 
with a larger yield next year. This record, 
of course, is not complete yet, but will be as 
soon as the beets are received at the fac- 
tory, and they are coming in now at the 
rate of 50 cars a day. 

“We are making analysis of every crop 
of beets received, and the average of these 
is very satisfactory, indeed. This year’s 
work is solving a number of the problems 
concerning this new industry. First, we 
can grow the beets as rich in sugar and as 
high in purity as they can be produced in 
France or Germany; second, it is a profit- 
able crop for our farmers to grow; those 
who have suitable land for this purpose 
cannot afford not to grow sugar beets, as 
soon as they have learned how best to cul- 
tivate them, and the most economical way 
to do the work necessary. Our experience 
thus far assures us that we can produce 
sugar second to none on the market. 

“We will distribute this year among our 
farmers about $100,000; every penny of this 
is for a crop for which they have heretofore 
not received one cent. We have the soil, 
we have the climate and all the conditions 
which will enable us to produce the sugar 
we consume. We have the idle men neces- 
sary to do the work; it would seem as if 
we should have the brains and good judg- 
ment among our legislators to protect an 
industry which promises so much and 
which is no longer an experiment. There is 
a wide difference in some of the samples of 
beets as they are received, but as I have 
stated, the average is better than we ex- 
pected, but this difference shows the neces- 
sity for a great deal of careful study and 
investigation to determine the kind of soil 
and cultivation necessary to grow beets 
rich in sugar. This is one of our greatest 
problems. It cannot be accomplished in 
one year, it is a question of education. We 
need the help of the agricultural press, and 
certainly no stumbling blocks from congress 
in the perfecting of this enterprise.” 


Cracked Hoof—B. J. B. wants remedy 
for cracked hoof, also how to grow hair on 
«a horse’s tail. Put on a bar shoe in such 
a way that it will not bear on the affected 
quarter, then cut away the hoof at the top 
down to the sensitive part extending about 
one inch on each side of the crack and one 
inch down the hoof. This will allow a new 
portion to grow down solid. If the hair 
bulb is not destroyed the growth of hair 
can be stimulated by rubbing it well once 
a day with vaseline. 


Inflammation of Udder Glands—J. D. 
has a cow with swelling in one quarter of 
her udder. The milk from it is yellowish 
and watery. The swelling is becoming hard. 
Give the cow 1% lbs epsom salts, 1 oz gin- 
ger, dissolve in a gallon of cold water, and 
give all at one dose. After the physic oper- 
ates, give 1 dram iodide of potassium at a 
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dose morning and evening, and continue it 
for three weeks if needed. Also mix 2 
drams of iodine with 2 oz of vaseline and 
rub a little of it on the hard part once every 
second day. 





Lice on Hogs—S.B.F.: If hogs have plen- 
ty of water to wallow in, they will seldom be 
troubled with lice. The best remedy is to 
boil 1 lb stavesacre seeds in 20 Ibs of 
water for 1 hour and let it simmer 1 hour 
longer. Then add water to make it up to 
the original and strain. Then wash the hogs 
with it. Or mix equal parts of cottonseed 
+ = kerosene together and apply a little 
ef this. 





Cough—H. R.’s cow has a cough, is 
getting poor and not giving as much milk 
as usual. Give her 1 oz each of tincture of 
ginger, gentian and chloride of iron at a 
dose in a quart of oatmeal gruel twice a 
day. Also boil a teacupful of flaxseed into 
a pulp, and while hot pour it on % a pail of 
bran and make a mash of it. Give her a 
mash of this kind once a day and continue 
it for a month or more if necessary. 





Catarrhal—aA. D.’s hogs have a cough and 
are stuffed up in their nostrils. Some of 
them have red spots on their noses and 
necks. They do not eat much. Give each 
hog (full grown) 4 grains of quinine and 2 
tablespoonfuls whisky in a little water ata 
dose three times a day. Also bathe the red 
spots once a day with a lotion made by 
mixing 1 oz acetate of lead and 1 teaspoon- 
ful carbolic acid in 1 qt of water. Remove all 
the well hogs some distance from the sick 
ones. 


THE STORY OF CONSUMPTION. 


LECTURE III. 
(Continued from last week.) 











Another remarkable case was James Bynum’s, 
of Brooklyn, who hearing of my treatment from 
his physician. begged me to receive him as a pa- 
tient. He said he was the last of a consumptive 
family. two sisters anda brother having alread 
died of consumption. He had been troubled wit 
catarrh several years before his lungs became af- 
fected. From June to October he was treated by 
the late Prof Swett, who pronounced his case 
hopeless. He had hemorrhages from the lungs, 
incessant cough, expectorated purulent matter; 
had a chill every morning. followed by raging 
fever in the afternoon, and was bathed at night 
in cold, clammy sweat, had Jost in three montis 
twenty-seven pounds in weight and was then so 
feeble from emaciation as to be barely able to 
stand. On examination I found a large cavity in 
the apex of his right lung, from which he was 
spitting up pus and softened tubercule, while 
around the diseased part the lung was dull and 
filing up. Noone could be in a more distressing 
condition of apparently hopeless misery. I made 
my first prescription October 10, 1851, and contin- 
ued to treat him through the winter and followin 
summer. His progress was slow for a time oma 
often interrupted by relapses. But in a little 
over fifteen months from the commencement of 
the treatment he was so far recovered as to 
able to return to his business and by the following 
spring had regained within seven ands of his 
best weight before hissickness, and lost every bad 
symptom. 

These three cases—the cure of my own lungs 
after the highest authorities of the profe<sion 
had pronounced me hopeless, the saving of the 
life of Miss Andrews, of Baltimore, and the heal- 
ing of Bynum’s lungs after he was abandoned 
as beyond tne reach of human aid—confirmed 
the conviction of my mind that I had discovered 
the root of consumption and found a treatment 
by which it was as certainly curable as other 
serious diseases. 

(To be Continued.) 


ROBERT HUNTER, MD, 
Specialist in Lung Diseases, 
117 West 45th St., New York City. 
NoTEe.—Readers of this Journal who are inter- 
ested, can obtain Dr Hunter’s book on the diseases 
of the lungs free by addressing him as above. 








save 26 per 
ALEX.L. SEMPLE & CO. Lovisvitte, av. 





A Well-Known Manufacturer 

: of Lubricating Wils 
Wishes to correspond with reliable traveling salesinen who 
are in position to carry an additional line. Exclusive 
territory given to energetic men. . References required, 
Address Lock Box 75, Station D, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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NEW YORK. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Nov 7—The 
farmers are getting their fall work done as 
fast as the rainy weather will permit. There 
is some buckwheat that is not threshed 
yet. The weather has been so bad that 
machines cannot do much and for that rea- 
son some pieces of buckwheat are in the 
fields yet. Winter grain is looking well, but 
not as much sown as usual. Potatoes are 
rot a very large crop and are rotting bad- 
ly. Apples are a light crop and poor in 
quality. W. P. Gates has bought of G. 
Recker the farm Known as the Reeb farm. 


Clifton Park, Saratoga Co, Nov 8—Milch 
cows are scarce and high, $40 to 50. Win- 
ter grain looks well. Little fall plowing 
done on account of wet weather. Potatoes 
are a small yield and rotting. Apples are 
not turning out as well as was expected. 
With few exceptions they are poor in qual- 
ity and a ghort crop. Hay continues very 
low, $4 to 5 loose. Buckwheat is a fair 
crop. Some of the best farms in this sec- 
tion are offered for sale or to rent. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, Nov 17— Farmers 
complain that ground plows very heavy. All 
crops are secured and fall work is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible. The apple 
crop, with few exceptions, is a failure. Very 
little work was done on highways this year 
in this vicinity. About the usual acreage 
of winter grain sown this fall and all looks 





well. Very little hay moving, owtng to in- 
ability to get cars. Cows are scarce and 
high. The new creamery here has 


started and is doing good work with J. S. 
Bingham, formerly of Alcove, N Y, as but- 
termaker. Long may it live and prosper. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, Nov17—The apple 
crop is a failure. The few apples there are 
sell for $1.50 to 1.75 per bbl. Potatoes are a 
poor crop in this section. Hay and rye straw 
are very low; hay $4 to5 per ton, rye 
straw 5. Most of the farmers have finished 
fall work. Rye and oats have not turned 
out very well. 

Autumn and Winter Farmers’ Institutes 
—During the last two months of 1898 a 
large number of meetings will be held. 
Director Dawley states that prospects are 
Interest in 


good for a successful season. 


a very active political campaign interferes 


with definite 


arrangements just now, 


but 


this will disappear after the election. Dates 


are as follows: 
Rensselaer, Valley Falls, 


Nov 
Oneida, Clinton, Nov: ’ 
Erie, Springville, Nov 28-29 
Maaison, DeRuyter, N 28-29 
Oneida, Chadwicks, Nov Ww 

Rensselaer, Hoosick Falls, 
Nov 30-Dee 1 

Cattaraugus, ite ottsville, 
Nov 30-Dec 1 

Madison, Erieville, 

Nov 30-Dee } 
Otseco, Unadilla Forks, 
Washington, Greenwich, 
Dec 2 

Otsego, Richfield Springs, 
Dec 2-3 


28-29 


3-28 


Bey Ta 


Cattaraugus, Cattaranras, 
Yee 2-3 

Madison, West Eaton, D 2-3 

Washington, Middle Gran- 


ville, Dec 3 
Cattaraucus, Cottage, Dec 5 
Washington, Hartford, D 5-6 
Chenango South New-Ber- 

lin, Der 5-6 
Madison, Knoxboro, Dec 56 


Chautauqua, Cherry Creek, 

Dec 6 

Otseco, Otsego, Dec 67 
Washington, Fort Ann, 

Dec 7 

Sherburne, Dec 

Dec 


Chenango, 
Chautauqua, Kennedy, 
Delaware, Downsville, 
Chenang», Rockdale, 
Chenango, Oxford, 

Chautauqua, Sinclairville, , 


Pelaware, Hobart, Dec 12-13 
Chautauqua, Sherman, 

Dec 12-13 
Tioga, Newark Valley, 

Dec 12-13 
Tioga, Halsey Valley, D 14-15 
Clinton, Chazy, Dee 14-15 
Schoharie, Jefferson, D 14-15 
Breeders’ ass’n, maeenten 


Yee 14-15 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, 

Dec 14-15 
Clinton, Mooers, Dec 16 
Schoharie, Gilboa, Dec 16-17 


Erie, Collins Station, D 16-17 
Tioga, Spencer, ec 16-17 
Clinton, Ellenburg Depot, 


Franklin, Chateaugay, 
Delaware, Halcottsville, 

Dee 19-20 
Erie, Marilla, Dec 19-20 
Tompkins, Dryden, Dec 19-20 
Franklin, Bombay Junction, 

Dee 20-21 
Erie,Clarence Center, Dec 21 
Greene, Hensonville, D 21-22 
Tompkins, West Groton, 

Dee 22-23 
Nicholville, 
Dee 22-23 

Greene, Durham, Dec 23-24 
Cavuya, Locke, Dee 23-24 
St Lawrence, Winthrop, 

Dee 23-24 
Oneida, Vernon, Dee 26-27 
Onondaga, Marcellus, D 27-28 
Madison, Stockbridge, 


St Lawrence, 


Dec 8-9 Dec 28-29 
Dec 9-10 Onondaga, Skaneateles, 
Delaware, Deihi, Dee 9-10 Dec 29-30 
Clinton, Peru, Dec 12-13 Madison, Madison, Dec 30-31 
Pawling, Dutchess Co, Nov 17—The build- 
ing formerly occupied by the New York 
Sterilized Milk Co is now occupied by 
Faenbrothers. They are receiving 125 cans 
of 40 qts each daily, and they want to in- 
crease this number to 200. This, together 
with their method of doing business, such 
as furnishing their own cans, keeping them 
washed and in repair, prompt and satisfac- 
tory payments, no stipulation as to kind of 
cows and no demands upon dairymen as to 
kind of feed, has been the means of induc- 
ing some to engage in the milk business 
besides keeping others in who anticipated 
going out of the business and turning their 
attention to other pursuits. The almost 
3 


Clinton, Plattsburg, 





AMONG THE FARMERS 














AARON JONES, MASTER NATIONAL GRANGE. 
[See article on Page 489.] 


continuous rains have delayed plowing as 
well as husking corn and caused a large 
amount of damage to corn. the stalks hard- 
ly being worth saving. Good, fresh milch 
cows are in demand at prices ranging from 
$45 to 60. The potato crop is much better 
than was at one time anticipated. Prices 
range as low as $1 to 1.25, and few are of- 
fered for sale. 


Grange Notes. 


A hustling deputy is Brother A, E. Hall 
of Dutchess Co, who last week organized a 
grange at Free- 
dom Plains with 
21 charter mem- 


bers, making an 
even dozen live 
granges in the 
county at the 
present time. A 
farmers’ alliance 


had been in exist- 
ence for a time at 
Freedom Plains, 
but it finally went 
to the wall. The 
grange takes its 
place and with 
the fraternal help 
of nearby granges 
is bound to be a 
success. Now that 
the season for ac- 
A. E. HALL, AMENIA, N Y¥. ig <a 
Hall expects to push the work and make a 
thorough organization of the farmers of 
Dutchess Co. The county is about half or- 
ganized, and one or two years of per- 
sistent work will place it in the front rank. 
Brother Hall is a hard working farmer, 
but believes the only help farmers will get 
is as they learn to help themselves. And 
he considers the grange the best organiza- 
tion for that purpose. 





LONG ISLAND. 





Farmingdale, Queens Co, Nov 7—Hay is 
good in quantity and quality and selling at 
50 to 75c per cwt. Wheat and rye are good, 
turning out from 20 to 25 bu per acre. Late 
potatoes are better than expected, and sell- 
ing from 50 to 60c per bu. Early varieties 
were nearly a total failure. Cabbage crop 
very good, and selling at $5 to 8 per ton. 
The pickle crop was very good, yielding 
from 40,000 to 100,000 per acre; prices ranged 
from $1 to 1.50 per 1000. The corn crop is 
very good. Fruit very scarce and of poor 
quality. The macadam road from Farming- 
dale to Hicksville is completed. It has 
opened up the country very much. The 
creamery is doing nicely at Hicksville, but 
is a little short of milk. Cows doing as 
well as expected. Mr Phelps, agent for 
American Agriculturist, was a welcome 
visitor in town recently. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Farmers’ Institutes—The state agricul- 
tural department of Pennsylvania has pro- 
vided for a large number of institutes this 
winter, a partial list of which will be found 
below, arranged by dates. The remaining 
months will be printed in due time. Three 
speakers are provided for each meeting and 
a wide range of topics will be covered. In 
every two days’ meeting the evening ses- 
sion of the first day is to be an educational 
session and of especial interest to the farm- 
er and his children. The evening session 
of the second day is set apart for the ladies. 
Every one day institute will have the even- 
ing session devoted to the farmer and his 
family, and all other sessions will be left 
open for general topics relating to agri- 
culture. 


Northampion. Mt Bethel, 
Nov 28-29 
Pike, Dingman’s Posty, 


Somerset, Ursina, D 13-14-15 
Susquehanna, Clifford, D 14 
Berks, Birdsborog Dee 14-15 
v29 Blair, Williamsburg, D 14-15 
Susquehanna, Hop Bottom, 
Dec 15 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Dec 16 
Somerset, Hooversville, 
Dee 16-17 
Blair, Martinsburg, D 16-17 
Chester, Cedarville, D 16-17 
Gucene hanna, Franklin 
Dee 17 


Washington, Finleyville 
Nov 29 
Pike, Milford, Nov 30 
Northampton, Honavet, 
Nov 30-Dee 1 
Greene, Rogersville, 
Nov 20-Dee 1 
Perry, Landisburg, Dec 1 
Wayne, Sherman, Dec 1 
Wayne, Starrucca Dec 2 


Northampton, Dryland, D2 
Greene, Carmichaels, 3 
Perry, Newport, 
Lehigh, Segie Church, D3 
Wayne, Winwood, D 
Wayne, Pleasant Mount, D5 
Lehigh, Hosensack, Dec 5-6 
Juniata, East Salem, Dec 5-6 
Washington, Centerville, 


Yee 5-6 
Wayne, Aldenville, Dec 6 
Wayne, Betha"y, Dec 7 
Fayette, Smock, Dee 7-8 
Berks, Kutztown, Dec 7-8 


Juniata, Port Royal,Dee 7-8 
Lackawanna, Madisonville, 


Dec 8 
Mifflin, Belleville, 


Dec 9 
Lackawanna, Clark’s Sum- 


mit, Dec 9 
Fayette, Uniontown, D 9-10 
Berks, Beruville, Dec 9-10 
Mifflin, Lewiston, Dec 10 


Lackawanna, Bald 5" 


Lackawanna, Semgtine- 
ville. Dee 12 
Fayette, Smithfield, Dee }2 
Lehigh, ‘Jac ksonville, D 12 -13 
Mifflin, MeVeytown, J) 12-13 
Lackawanna, Fleetviile, 


rks 
Bedford, Baker’s a. 
c 19 
Armstrong, mutants, 
Dec 19-20 
Susquehanna, Rush, D 19-20 
Montgomery, Hatboro, 
Dec 19-20 
Bedford, New Enterprise, 
Dec 20-21 
Bucks, New Hope, Dec 21 
Armstrong, Slate Lick, 
Dec 21-22 
Monroe, Shawnee, Dec 22-2 
Bucks, Springtown, D ‘ 
Bedford, Osterburg, D 22-23 
Armstrong, Elderton, D 23 
McKean, Port Alleghe ny, 
Dec 28 
Ailegheny, Bethel, Dec 28-29 
Lancaster, Christiana, 
Dec 28-29 
Huntingdon. Trough Creek, 
De ae 2R- 29 
McKean, Smithport, D 29-30 
Huntingdon, Warrior’s 
lar Dec 30-31 
Washin; gton, Burgettstown, 
Dec 30-31 
Coatesville, 
Dec 30-31 
McKean, Mount Jewett, 





Chester, 


‘dairy cattle. 





Dec 13 Dec 31 
OHIO. 
Crawford Co—Ripe strawberries and 


fruit trees blooming again are reports often 
heard this fall. Corn husking goes merrily 
as large as 


on. This crop has not been 
was expected, and the fodder is poor 
whether cut early or late. Pastures have 
beld out well. Beef cattle are scarce. 
Well-bred stock is rare. 

Cattle Contest Trophies—The state 
board of agricuiture is preparing to send 
out some of the cups and trophies which 


were won by exhibitors at the state fair. 
All the prizes of this kind are solid silver 
and suitably engraved. About the prettiest 
cup in the lot goes to J. E. Robbins of 
Greensburg, Ind, who took the prize for 
Another cup goes to Aaron 
Barber of Avon, N Y, for the great sweep- 
stakes prize on the aged herd of beef 
breed. The third of the large cups goes to 
D. Bradfute of Cedarville, who took the 
prize for a young herd of Aberdeen Angus. 
A small but very handsome cup goes to W, 
B. Smith of Columbus on his cow ‘Mattie 
Maid which won on the milk test for but- 
ter fat. A second cup of the same size goes 
to Mr Smith on his cow Matalias Mercedes, 
as the cow producing the greatest amount 
of solids not including fat. A silver plate 
also goes to Mr Smith on five Holstein cows 
producing in the test the greatest amount 
of butter, fats and solids. 


Monthly Crop Report—The November 
crop report of the state board of agriculture 
shows that the acreage of wheat seeded is 
the largest for a number of years, larger 
by about 400,000 acres than the area of last 
year. Generally speaking the plant is in 
good condition with the fields well and 
evenly covered. Conditions are fair for 
wheat going into winter in good form. 
Corn is not yielding up to the earlier es- 
timates, in some of the heavy corn growing 
counties one-fifth of the corn being thrown 
out as unfit to crib. Potatoes are a poor 
yield and of poor quality. The average yield 
estimated is but 66 -bu per acre, and 4 per 
cent of the crop is affected by dry rot. Ap- 
ples, as previously reported, are almost a 
total failure. In the tobacco districts the 








crop has cured up in fine condition. Hog 
cholera prevails in some counties to an 
alarming extent. The weather has been 
favorable to pastures, and stock may feed 
until snow. The estimated area of wheat 
this fall compared with an average is 104 
per cent, of barley 95, of rye 95. Conditions 
are as follows: Wheat 102 per cent, barley 
99, corn 95, buckwheat 84, clover seed 30, 
apples 11, hogs 93. 

Death of David Harpster—The death of 
David Harpster, familiarly known as the 
Ohio wool king, occurred on the night of 
Oct 29, at his home near Upper Sandusky, 
Wyandot Co, at the age of 82. He was 
born in Pennsylvania, moved to Ohio at the 
age of 12, clerked in a store, then began 
driving cattle to Detroit, and later fattened 
cattle for the eastern markets. In 1845 he 
bought 700 acres at the government land 
sales, and to this he added until there is 
now in his own name in Pitt township over 
3100 acres, in Mifflin township 1300 acres, 
besides 80 acres in Van Wert Co, 600 acres in 
Nebraska, 241 in Iowa, 2240 in Illinois, and 
land in other states, all more or less im- 
proved and fenced. In 1850 he settled on the 
farm where he died and engaged in the 
sheep business, shearing 30) the first year 
and increasing annually until he had clip- 
ped as many as 8200 in a single year. His 
usual flock numbered 7000, but of late years 
he had been disposing of sheep and stock- 
ing with cattle. A telegram of condolence 
was sent by President McKinley. 


Shipping Diseased Cattle—Persons in 
Chillicothe, Ross Co, have complained to 
the state dairy and food commissioner that 
diseased cattle are being. shipped from 
there to Columbus and disposec of in the 
capital. Commissioner Blackburn is inves- 
tigating the matter. The residents of Chil- 
licothe claim that there is a place on the 
outskirts of the city where the butchering 
is Gone. The cattle are claimed to be af- 
flicted with lumpy jaw. 


State Pheasantry Removal—The state 


fish and game commission met in Columbus 
Nov 4 and made the final arrangements for 
the removal of the state pheasantry from 
Van Wert to London, where a more con- 
venient location has been secured. The 
commission has bought about seven 
acres of land adjoining the fish ponds locat- 
ed there and will put the pheasants on this 
tract. On an elevation between the fishery 
and the pheasantry the commission will 
erect a cottage for the keeper, where he can 
everlook both. It is the intention to move 
the pheasants down from Van Wert about 
the middle of the month. 


CONNECTICUT 


Berlin, Nov 2—Owing to frequent rains 
fall work has progressed slowly. Pota- 
toes are mostly dug. Considerable rot is 
reported. Corn was a good crop. Husk- 
ing is not yet finished. The apple crop 
was light and choice fruit commands good 
prices. The weather has been favorable 
fur rye and early sown pieces are looking 
well. Good cows are scarce and _ high, 
tringing from $35 to 50 per head. Many 
farmers here grew tomatoes for the Matta- 
bessett Canning Co, receiving 25 and 30c 
per bu for them. Good apples are worth 
$2.50 per barrel, potatoes 60 to 65c p bu, on- 
ions 65c, cider apples 12c p bu, cabbages 40 
to 50c p doz, turnips 25c p bu, eggs ?5c p 
doz. 


North Franklin, Nov 2—Husking is in 


progress. Apple buyers are plentiful. Sev- 
eral carloads of cider apples have been 
shipped from here the past week.. Dealers 
from Springfield and Hartford are buying 
all the Baldwins-and russets they can find. 
It looks as though most people will have 
to go without apples this year. There is 
considerable call for good cows, but they 
seem to be scarce. Potatoes are not all 
dug, and will enly be about two-thirds of 
a crop. Corn is yielding well and is of 
good quality. Beans are scarce. Cabbage 
scarce also. Small pigs bring g0d vrices. 
Eggs not very plentiful. Chicken thieves 
are numerous, so there will be less poultry 
to sell. 


Old Mystic, Nov 3—Heavy rains con- 
tinue. Corn is being husked. The crop is 
fairly good. Potatoes have been good in 
this township, On Jacob Gallup’s farm on 
three acres, the yield comes close to 500 bu. 
Charles. A. Gray on one and one-third acres, 
yield 300 bu. The quality is good. Grass 
remains very green. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the demand is fair, but re- 
ceipts continue ample for all present re- 
auirements. Exchange price 2%ec p qt, and 
surplus $1 29 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 


cans for the week ending Nov 7 were as 
follows: 
Fluid Con- 
milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28.346 785 434 
N Y Central. 13,300 149 3A7 
NY. Ont & West, 26,530 1,0i8 ~ 
West Shore. 14,782 359 427 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,102 179 69 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 _ 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 





‘ 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ _ 
Total receipts. 161,746 3,127 1,277 
Daily av this week, 23,106 446 182 
Daily av last week, 22,446 445 176 
Corres’ing week last year, 3,142 588 139 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 7—Although N Y 
quotations remain the same as for two 
weeks past, the feeling to-day was more 
cheerful and buyers were willing to pay 
more money for the goods. The fact seems 
to be that stock is sold up much closer 
than it was at this time last year, and 
buyers cannot get what small cheese they 
need to fill their orders. Many factories 
have already closed for the season, and the 
snow storm of last night will hasten the 
closing of many more in this part of the 
country. Very little full cream cheese is 
now being manufactured, and before this 
week is out the make of that class of goods 
will be completed. Some of the larger con- 
cerns have stopped making cheese and gone 
to making butter. Probably three weeks 
more will close out the full cream stock 
of this region. Transactions are as follows: 
Large colored, 2190 bxs at 8c; large white, 
270 at: $c; small white, 160 at 85¢c, 64 at 8%c, 
133 at 8%c; small colored, 80 at 8%c, 1040 
at 814c, 380 at 8%c. Total 4317 bxs against 
6450 last year and 6452 year before. 

Sales of creamery butter were 57 pkgs at 
20c, 160 at 21c. 

At Little Falls, sales were large white 
and colored 147 at 7c, 530 at 8%c, 288 at 
84%4c. Small colored and white 948 at 7%4c, 
125 at Tic, 650 at 7%c, 1666 at 8%c. Total 
5354 bxs. Also 28 pkgs dairy butter at 17@ 
19c, mostly at latter price. 

At Ogdensburg, the season is practical- 
ly over, the board adjourning to the first 
Saturday in May, 1899. H. G. Chandler & 
Son, the well-known dealers of Ogdens- 
burg, report no offerings were made at the 
last session of the board, as all the cheese 
had been contracted during the week for 
the balance of this season’s make at 8%@ 
85ec p lb. 





The Hop Market. 

At New York, there is little change in the 
general situation, and the market continues 
in a strong position, brewers and dealers 
showing considerable interest. There has 
been some further buying for export. The 
highest grades naturally show the most 
strength, but the common kinds are quot- 
ably steady. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Novl  lastyr 98 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 8 977 5,422 25,314 18,431 
Exports to Europe, 2,464 328 7,978 2,596 
Imports from Europe, 41 120 86 253 


The British board of agriculture estimates 
the acreage under hops this year at 49,735 
acres with a production of about 40,000,000 
lbs or an average of 803 lbs per acre. These 
figures are slightly below those of last year, 





Additional Live Stock Markets, 

At Buffalo, cattle market steady Monday 
of this week, when. 225 cars came forward. 
Butcher steers $4 40@4 75, shipping 4 60@5, 
with tops 5 20@5 35; cows and heifers 3 50 
@4 25, stock cattle 3 50@4 25. Hogs in good 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








~ Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in ‘the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The aGdress musi be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each intial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on,as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a smal Ray. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


ro SALE—Handsome Angora Cats and kittens. L arge pure 
white cat. Good ruffle. Other colors. MRS. H-S. WEBBER, 
Monroe Center, Maine. 


Fe SALE — Yearling Boar English Berkshire, shee Poland- 
é fa One April boar pig, fall pigs either sex. JAY HEATH, 
ortlan 








C= rER SWINE, Collie Pups, Fancy Fowls, Pigeons, Mam- 
moth Artichokes. Circulars. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


‘OX AND mapas Hounds, Setters, Pointers. Shepherd 
I Churn dog. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, Sullivan'Co, NY. 








ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


EORGE HOWE, Sherman, N. Y., offers Improved ocee 
Whites, Pigs either sex, cheap. Satisfaction guaran 


C™ OSING-OUT SALE of English Berkshires; old_and young, 
both sexes. F. A. BLANCHARD, Cortland, N. Y. 











OLLIE 7 8 from registered stock, males $5, females $2. J. H. 
COR H, Water Mill, N. Y. . 


))NGLISH BERKSHIRES—Both sexes for sale. D. M. REAM, 
Somerset, Ohio. 








RAINED FERRETS. DORRINGTON, Fairview, New 


Jersey. 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


5 | ETTUCE PLANTS, Boston Market, Goont Rapids and other 
4 Varieties, 5 conte per 100, $1.00 per 1000. R. VINCENT, JR., & 
“SON, White Marsh 


QEED POTATOES. (Circular.) Eating stock f.0. b. SMITH’S 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 











Warm sore, Cider, Vinegar. VANDERBERG, Jamaiea, 





FARM MACHINERY. 


2 For Fence Machine to maké your fence of onted sprin 
e wire. Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. WALKE 
Viain City, Ohio. 


ELF-OILING Wind Miil Pumpers. $17. Feed Mills with thirty 
bushel hourly capacity, $15. FARM SUPPLY CO., Staunton, Va. 


POULTRY. 


Set meig | buying Rose Comb Brown or White Leghorn Cockerels, 
> write J. M. WEST, Smithfield, Pa, 


NHOICE Miners Cockerels, one dollar. CHAS. TOWNSEND, 


/ Pawling. N 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUBLE-THICK Tarred Roofing, -75e for ss ry feet: 2-pl 
$1., Sply, $1.25. Farmers’ mixcd nails, 80 er 100 be. 
Send for price list of all sizes of nails and fence m fehave low 
freight rates to your station. JAMES UCASE, Colchester, Conn. 

















ACE CURTAINS, #1 25 per pair. Other lace os Agents 
4 wanted: liberal pay WHITNEY C 127 Duane 
Street, New York. 


\ ESTFIELD POULTRY YARDS—Best stock and cage fo 
oa. Es jeast money; 4c for catalogue. A.H. NYCE, orn 
eic 


roe RENT om. Shares, a good dairy farm. For particulars 
address Wm. E. BUDD, Chatham, New Jersey. 


OULTRY, FRUIT AND PRODUCE. Sold on commission at 
‘ ‘; .“ prices. T. J. HOOVER, 112 Produce Avenue, Phiiadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Surprised 
At Results. 


The results obtained from my advertisement in the 














Farmers’ Exchange column of American Agriculturist | 


were really beyond my expectations, replies coming to 
me from five (5) different states. Over sixty answers 
were received. 








demand and strong, Monday’s supply 165 
double decks. Yorkers 3 55@3 60, medium 
weights 3 60@3 65, heavy 3 65@3 70, pigs 
245. Sheep receipts 55 double decks, mar- 
ket active and 10@1lic higher on lambs and 
firm on mixed lots and straight wethers. 
Choice lambs 5 30@5 45, fair to good 5@5 15, 
culls and common 4@4 50. Mixed sheep and 
lambs 4 35@4 50, yearlings 4 50@4 75. Culls 
iower at 2 25@3. Veal calves 6 50@7 50, 
heavy calves 4 50@5: 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
















































Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot | 
1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
eeeesenn—ennnen | 36%| 32 | 35% | aa | Tam, 
New York ......| .74%| .99° | .38%4] .308%4] .29 | .243, 
Boston... ~ _ | 41 ‘35g 32 28i9 
Toledo .. eee] .70 9734! .334Q] .23 25 1539 
Ss Lowis.....<... 69%4]1.01 | .31%4] .243%4] .26 | .18%6 
Minneapolis ...| .65 | .93 | 3044) .25 2449) 205% 
BORGOM 6 cccccces ML ji | 55 | Aly} — od 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURB DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
ae _ ——_— — ——— eT —_ ———_——_— 
EE Nila cate 655, wl % | 24 
| Peroeere 665, 334 2454 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 
This week | Last week | One yr ago 
Wheat, bu, | 17,000,000 | ~_ 15,476,000 | 31,973,000 — 
ae 26, 683,000 27,692,000 43,439,000 
Oats . 5,976,000 6,373,000 14, 285,000 
At Chicago, the corn trade has_ been 


confined within a rut much of the time for 
the past. fortnight. Daily advices from 
many of the leading corn sections confirm 
and intensify American Agriculturist’s re- 
port-of damaged condition to an important 
fraction of the crop. Yet operators are 
slow to support the market, particularly 
in view of the good weather which has 
prevailed in so many sections, favorable to 
husking and country movement. Rail 
freights to the seaboard continue phenom- 
enally low, although some efforts are be- 
ing made by east-bound roads to advance 
these a shade. Exports are liberal but not 
especially large, yet in common with cor- 
responding period last season very much 
greater than in earlier years. No 2 mixed, 
Dec delivery, has sold a little above and 
below 32c p bu; May 33%@34c. 

The oats market has been inclined to 
drag; this in itself conducive to weakness, 
yet little aggressive short selling, and un- 
Ger a fair demand for both immediate and 
future deliveries, prices have held meas- 
urably steady based on 24c p bu for Dec. 
White oats in store or by sample 26@27%c 
Pp bu. 

Following the slight advance last week 
the rye market eased a trifle, but as a 
whole prices are not far from those ruling 
for some time. In the aggregate a fair 
amount of rye is going abroad and the 
home demand is moderate, but not urgent. 
No 2 in store 52@52%c p bu, Dec a shade 
discount. 

Continued firmness has been the rule in 
barley, coupled with fair activity and a 
ready clearance of practically everything 
offered; receipts moderate and good compe- 
litive buying, choice barley selling up to 


50c p bu. Under grades quotable at 37@ 
38c for feed and 39@45c for fair to good 
malting. 


Grass seeds shown considerable favor; 
offerings of timothy rather small and 
transactions on the basis of $2 25 p ctl for 
contract prime. Corresponding grade of 
clover seed 7 75 

At New York, grain markets have been 
governed by much the same influences so 
forceful in the west. Moderate activity has 
prevailed with operators greatly interested 
in the liberal export movement of wheat. 
Recent transactions have been on the ba- 
sis of about 74c p bu for contract grade, 
Dec delivery. - Buckwheat in moderate de- 
mand on home and export account at 44@ 
46c p bu; buckwheat flour $1 40@1 70 p 100 
Ibs. Corn quiet with transactions largely 
based on 3714@38\c p bu for No 2 in store. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 38@40c p 
hu, oats 30@32c, bran $13@14 p ton, cotton- 





seed meal 20@21, middlings 15@16, loose 
hay 5@8, timothy 5@7, clover 4@5 50, oat 
straw 4@4 50, rye 5@6 50, strictly fresh eggs 


28@30c p dz, cold storage 18@20c, live chick- 
ens 9@10c p Ib, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 11@ 
12c, dressed chickens 10@lic, fowls 10@11c, 
turkeys 13@l4c, potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
Cnions 65@70c p bu, turnips 15@20c, cabbage 
2@3 p 100, apples 2@3 50 p bbl, cranberries 
5@6, celery 75@80c p dz bchs. 

At Syracuse, quinces $1 p bu, grapes 7@ 
12e p bskt, celery 20@30c p dz bchs, carrots 
20c p bu, beets 25c, beans 1 10@1 15, onions 
40@50c, turnips 30c, potatoes 45@55c, cab- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


bages 2@3 p 100, apples 2 50 p bbl. Dressed 
chickens 12c p Ib, ducks l4c, live chickens 
Sc, strictly fresh eggs 22@24c p dz, cold 
storage 18@19c, rye straw 7@10 p ton, oat 
6@7, timothy hay 9@10, loose 8@9, mid- 
dlings 16, cottonseed meal 23, bran 15, 
cats 28@32c p bu, corn 43c. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
winter bran $13 75@14 50, ch timothy hay 


10 50@11, straight rye straw 9, corn 38@39c 
p bu, oats 28@29c, strictly fresh eggs 22c p 


dz, western ch 20@2I1c, live fowls 74@8'%c 
p bbl, roosters 6@6%c, dressed fowls 9@9'%4c, 
spring chickens 11@138c, marrow beans 1 50 
p bu, apples 2@3 50 p bbl, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 3 50@5 50, potatoes 60@65c p bu, on- 
ions 1 25@1 50 p bbl, cabbage 4@6 50 p ton. 

OHIO—At Columbus, strictly fresh eggs 
17%ec p dz, cold storage 14%c, live chickens 
5@6c p lb, turkeys 7c, dressed chickens 
Ze, broilers 9c, turkeys 9c, potatoes 36@37c 


b bu, onions 35@40c, turnips 25c, beans $1 08 
@1 15, cabbages 6@8 p ton, apples 2 55@2 85 
p bbl, cranberries 6@6 75, corn 25@28c p bu, 


oats 22@25c, bran 14 p ton, screenings 12, 
middlings 16, shorts 13, loose hay 8, timothy 
8, clover 450@5, oat straw 3@3 25, rye 
3 50@4. 

At Cincinnati, corn 35@36c p bu, oats 26@ 
27c, ch timothy hay $8 25@8 50 p ton, clover 
7@7 50, oat straw 3 75@4, rye 5@5 50, bran 
11@11 50, middlings 13@13 50, grapes 10@15c 
p 9-lb bskt, apples 2 50@3 p bbl, pears 2@ 
250, cranberries 5 50@6, potatoes 38@40c p 
bu, celery 15@20c p bch, cabbage 7@8 p ton, 
onions 30@35c p bu, cauliflower 1@1 25 p dz, 
beans 1 10@1 20 p bu, dried apples 4@5c p 
lb, strictly fresh eggs 15c p dz,spring chick- 
ens 614c p Ib, roosters 3%c, turkeys 7@9c, 
toms 7c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1398] 1897 1898| seni 18 ase) 1897 
Chicago, # 100 lbs . we $5.30 $5.35 35 $3.7 75! $3.75) $4. =a $4. 60 
New York ... .cccses, .75| 5.20] 4.00) 4.10) 4.75] 4.50 
PIB cccccdcede acne 5.50 5.25) 3.80) 3.90) 4.90) 4.65 
Kansas City ......... 5.65) 5.00) 3.65) 3.65) 4.40) 4.25 
Pittsburg . écsencqaaens 5.40} 4.90} 3.70) 3.85 4.60) 4.40 
At Chicago, very best fat cattle have 


within the last few days sold at the high- 
est point of the season, close to 6c p Ib. 
Only a few, however, have had the quality to 
command better than $5 60@5 70, the bulk 
of the fair to choice dressed beef and ship- 
ping steers going over the scales at 4 40 
@5 50. While the general level of prices 
therefore appears high, country shippers 
are in many instances disappointed be- 
cause cattle which they considered strictly 
prime in the home feed lot are not so 
classed at market, and many really good 
beeves change hands at prices under 5. 
The top figures mentioned inthis paragraph, 
also shown in our table of quotations, while 
necessary to fully cover the situation, are 
scarcely a criterion of the market, because 


relatively few steers appear having the 
quality to command such figures. 
The cheaper grades of cattle, including 


butcher cows, bulls and heifers, are in good 
demand, prices covering a wide range with 
some very poor stuff going at $1 75@2 25 
to canners. Some quietude is noted in 
stock cattle; milkers and springers without 
important change. Quotations are continu- 
ed as follows: 


Fey export steers. $5 6525 80 Peer to fey bulls, $2 75@4 20 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 00@3 00 
1450 Ibs. 475@5 Feeders, 3 504 50 
oo to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 lbs, 3 2a@4 20 
425@475 Calves. 500 lbs up. 27505 0 
cr to fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 a7 00 
heifers. $ On@d Ss Milch cows. each, 3048 
Fair to good cows, 23@4 


The trend in the cate market has been to- 
ward a strictly lower level, under liberal re- 
ceipts at all western points, and the re- 
stricted demand from the east, local slaugh- 
terers thus securing an advantage. A de- 
cline of 10@15c carried the market to $3 45 
@3 75, the lowest of the season and close to 
prices ruling last year at this time. 

Altogether too many sheep have been 
coming forward to permit stability in the 
market, and not until prices had declined 
25@50c on sheep and lambs was there any 
show of reaction. Butchers wanted the 
stuff, but took advantage of the big run 
to reduce their bids. The movement of 
stock sheep is liberal in the aggregate. 
Good muttons $4@4 35, fancy lots including 
yearlings selling around 4 50 with an oc- 
casional bunch a shade premium. Fair to 
choice butcher lambs 5@5 75, light yearlings 
and feeding lambs 4 25. 





At Pittsburg, cattle receipts fairly lib- 
eral, 105 cars Monday of this week, and 
market active and 10c higher. Quotations 
are continued as follows: 

Esch dat Mews *2 8s For fo Food fat ble 93 sos 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 400@4 50 Heiters, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7a@4 50 
Common, 700 to 906 Ibs, 3 50@4 65 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00W15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 73q@4 4) ~F’sh cows & springers, 1s oes 52 Og 
Com to good fat oxen, 2@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

General activity prevailed in the hog 

market with 60 double decks received Mon- 
day of this week. Prime heavy $3 65@3 70, 
medium 3 65, best yorkers 3 60, common to 
fair pigs 3 40@3 50. Sheep fairly active un- 
Ger fresh offerings of 10 cars, many sales 
showing a small advance. Prime wethers 
4 50@4 65, good 4 30@4 40. Lambs selling 
at 3 50@5 65, according to quality. 

At New York, cattle in moderate demand 
with prices much as recently quoted. Or- 
dinary to choice native steers are salable 
at $4 50@5 40 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 3 25 
@4 40, dry cows and bulls 2 25@3 40. Com- 
mon to best veal calves are quotable at 
5 50@8. The hog market is rather dull at 
3 75@3 90. Sheep in more than ample sup- 
ply and some weakness has recently been 
developed. Common to prime 3 25@4 65, 
fair to choice lambs 5@5 80. 


Live Stock on Feed—The number in cer- 
tain of the middle states is less than last 


year according to an investigation just 
made by Eirick Bros, commission mer- 
chants at Buffalo. Their report of differ- 
ences, compared with last year, is as fol- 
lows: 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 

percent percent percent 
Ohio..... .-10 less 15 less 12 less 
Indiana.. .-12 less 12 less 15 less 
ae 5 less 10 less 12 less 
Michigan... ...... 12 less 25 more 10more 


In some of the counties in O, Ind and Ill 
hog cholera was reported more severe this 
year than any time in 10 years, no doubt 
owing a good deal to the warm weather 
in Sept and Oct. In Mich but three coun- 
ties reported sickness. Some of the counties 
in O and Ind report a large increase in 
cattle on feed, which, however, will not be 
ready for market until late in the spring 
and fall of 1899. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The market continues to rule quiet, but at 
the same time a moderately steady feeling 
prevails. Receipts at the principal centers 
are sufficient to meet all demands and in 
fact some accumulation of stocks is noticed, 
but this does not cause any particular un- 
easiness in the market. As a general thing 
the quality of the goods now being received 
is not quite satisfactory to the better class 
of trade and little improvement is to be ex- 
pected until frosty feed is abandoned for 
the winter grain ration. The proportion of 
really fancy goods is reported small and 
the demand for them good, it being in the 
ordinary makes that the dullness prevails. 
Some export business is being done, but the 
total is not so large as last year. 

New York State—At Albany, steady. 
Good to ch cmy 22@23c p Ib, prints 23@24c, 
dairy 20%.@22c.—At Syracuse, good to ch 
emy 19@20c, prints 21@23c, dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, a generally steady feeling 
prevails and prices are firm. Western cmy 
extras 23c p Ib, firsts 20@22c, seconds 18@ 
19c, N Y cmy extras 22@22%c, firsts 20@2Iic, 
western cmy June extras 19%@20c, firsts 
17@19c, N Y dairy fcy 191%4@20c, western imit 
cmy finest 17@174¢c, firsts 14@15%c, western 
factory June extras 14@14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fairly 
active. Elgin and other western cmy 23c 
1 lb, firsts 21@z2c, imit cmy 16c, ladles 13@ 
15¢e, prints 24c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet. Good to ch 
emy 20c p Ib, prints 2lc, dairy 10@12c.—At 
Cincinnati, Elgin cmy fey 24c, Ohio cmy 17 
@18ce, ch dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, receipts are fairly liberal and 
demand moderate. Vt and N H cmy extra 
21%c p lb, northern N Y 20%@21%c, western 
2914@21c, northern firsts 18@19c, eastern 18 
@19c, western firsts 17@18c, June extras 
19@20c, Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y dairy extra 
18c, N ¥ and Vt firsts 15@17c, western imit 
cemy extra 15@l16c, firsts 14@15c, western 
ladle extra 14c, firsts 13%c, extra northern 
cmy in boxes 22c, in trunks 22c. 

The Cheese Market. 
Little change is to be noticed in the con- 


dition of the cheese market the past week 
or ten days. Trade may be said to be very 








fair, though not active, and the prices 
on the better grades are steady. Very few 
exporters are showing any interest and as 
a general rule do not buy unless the quality 
is exactly suitable. While the demand has 
not shown especial force at any time of 
late there has been a fair movement and no 
serious accumulation of stocks has occur- 
red. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 7%@8%c p lb, flats 7%@ 
8%e, skims 4@6c, Swiss 14@1l5c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream cheddars 8@10c. 

At New York, the demand is not particu- 
larly active, but the market is fairly steady. 
N Y large colored fcy 84%@8%c p lb, large 
white fey 8%c, colored and white ch 8c, 
good to prime 8@8%c, small colored fcy 
9@9%4,c, small white fcy 9@9%4c, good to ch 
8144@8%c, skims 5@7c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet. N 
Y full cream fcy 94%@9%c p lb, fair to good 
&k4@9c, Swiss 8@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Full cream 
cheddars 10@10%c p Ib, flats 10c, limburger 
lic.—At Cincinnati, Ohio flat 9@$%4c, family 
favorite 9%c, twins 10@10%c, N Y cheddar 
10@10%4c, full cream Y A 10%4c. 

At Boston, demand continues rather light 
and the market has a quiet tone. N 
small extra 9\%c p lb, large extra 9c, firsts 
8@8lec, Vt small extra 9c, large extra 9c, 
firsts 8@8%c, western twins extra 9@9%c, 
fair to good 8@8%c, Ohio flat extra 9c, fair 
to good 7@8c, sage cheese extra’ 10@10%c. 


THE ONION MARKET. 





Onions have been quite plentiful in all the 
markets, but a fair demand has served to 
maintain prices and a generally steady feel- 
ing prevails. From many parts of the 
country come reports of the poor keeping 
quality of this year’s harvest. For this 
reason the crop will probably be marketed 
a little earlier than usual and the season 
may be somewhat shortened. 

Onions not keeping sat-sfactorily in the 
Ct valley, and a good demand is noted for 
sound stock at 40@45c p bu at shipping sta- 
tions. <A large part of the ’98 crop has 
left farmers’ hands. 

The bulk of onions in this section are 
grown by ourselves. Very few are now 
remaining in farmers’ hands. Onions have 
not kept so well on the whole as usual; 
much heavier rotting. -We are just finish- 
ing our storing, and will have by Saturday 
night (Nov 5) some 80,000 bu in storage, 
about our usual supply. Have stored our 
best stock and it is keeping well, but show- 
ing more rot than usual. We think there 
are less than 10,000 bu left in this section 
outside our own stock.—[Horr Warner (Ca, 
Lorain Co, O. 

At New York, liberal receipts and fair de- 
mand. Onion pickles white $2@3 50 p bbl, 
Ct onions white 2@3, red 1@2, yellow 1 
@1 75, Orange Co white 1@2 p bag, red 1@ 
1 50, yellow 1@1 37, western N Y white 2@ 
° p bbl, red 1 28@1 75, yellow 1 12@1 25. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





The general feeling of confidence con- 
tinues unabated and the firm prices of 
choice stock at all the markets are well sus- 
tained. The receipts of best grades are mod- 
erate and well taken upon arrival at the 
market centers. Below fancy, however, 
there is a tendency toward irregularity in 
the prices and some pressure is necessary to 
get rid of ordinar~ qualities. 

A feature of the foreign trade in apples 
this fall is the wide range of prices. Liberal 
quantities of fruit are finding a foreign out- 
let, and strictly choice lots command good 
figures. On the other hand arrivals at 
European markets include a good many 
barrels slack packed, or opening in other- 
wise faulty condition. All such can be 
moved only at very low prices, often show- 
ing loss to the American or Canadian ex- 
porter. A recent market letter from James 
Adam, Son & Co, of Liverpool (Chester R. 
Lawrence of Boston, N E representative) 
Says the supply of really good to choice ap- 
ples is inadequate to the demand and that 
with the advent of reliable winter varieties 
these are almost certain to be well received. 

“A guinea a barrel’ is an occasional bid 
at the Liverpool auctions for fancy apples. 
Recent sales include some extra King Pip- 
Pins shipped from Colborne, Ont, at 21s, 
6d, or approximately $5.15 p bbl. Such an 
outside price is very rare, however, with 
many sound Baldwins going at  2.75@4, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Greenings 2@3.25, Snows 2@4.50, Hubbard- 
stons 2.65@4. 

At New York, a satisfactory market is 
noted. Lake Champlain Snow fcy $3 50@ 
4 50 p bbl, Greenings 3 50@4, King 4@5 50, 
Spy 2 50@3 25, Baldwins 2 75@3, winter red 
varieties 1 25@2, crab apples 1 50@3. 

At Boston, a steady market exists. Grav- 
ensteins $2 75@% 25 p bbl, Snow 2@3, King 
: 50@3, Baldwins 2@2 50, Greenings 2 25@ 
2 75, fall Pippins 1 50@2, Hubbardston 2@ 
2 50, Talman Sweet 2@3, Pound Sweet 
2@3, common and windfalls 75c@1 25. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Large stocks of potatoes reported at the 
primary market centers the past week or 
two appear to be steadily cleaning up and 
the market shows evidences of a rather bet- 
ter feeling. Arrivals are fairly heavy, but 
the demand is moderately active and a gen- 
erally steady tone prevails. At Chicago, re- 
ceipts are not burdensome and New York 
shows no material change. 

At New York, market well supplied and 
demand moderate. Long Island $1 25@1 75 p 
sack, Maine Hebron 1 50, N Y round 1 25@ 
1 50 p 180 lbs, Albany and Troy 1 25@1 50 p 
sack, Jerseys 1@1 37 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts are not particularly 
heavy and demand is a little dull. Aroos- 
took, Rose and Hebron extra 52@53c p bu, 
fair to good 50c, Aroostook Green Mts 55c, 
N Y Green Mts 45@50c, N Y Stars 43@45c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, moderate supply and fair 
demand. Marrow beans ch ’98 crop $i 47@ 
1 50 p bu, ’97 crop 1 40, fair to good 1 20@ 
1 35, mediums ’98 crop 1 30, ’97 crop 1 20@ 
1 22, pea beans 1 17@1 25, fair to good 1@ 
1 15, red kidneys 1 55@1 60, fair to good 1 30 
@1 50, white kidney 1 25@1 50, yellow eye 
1 40, Cal limas 2 35. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, demand is fairly active. 
Dressed light country hogs 5%@5%c p ib, 
medium 4%@5\c, roasting pigs 7@9c, coun- 
try dressed calves prime 10@10%4c, fair to 
good 9@9t%éec. 








Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand active and general 
feeling of strength prevails. Evaporated ap- 
ples fcy 9c p lb, ch 8% @8%c, prime 7%@8c, 
sun-dried sliced 442@5c, quarters 4%@b5c, 
chops 24%@2%c, cores and skins 1%@2c, 
evaporated raspberries 10%@lic, huckleber- 
ries 9@10c, blackberries 4@5c, cherries 9@ 
10c. 

At Chicago, there is a good demand for 
choice stock. Evaporated apples in boxes 
ch 8@8%c p lb, good 74@7%c, common to 
fair 6%@7c, chopped apples 1144@1%c, cores 
and skins 14@iisc, evaporated raspberries 
10%,@10%c, dried green peas 70@76c p bu. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a moderate demand is not- 
ed and the market is fairly steady. N Y 
and Pa best 22c p dz, western fresh 21@ 
21%c, Ky fresh 19%@20c, refrigerator packed 
fey 15%éc. 

At Boston, receipts not burdensome and 
demand active. Nearby and Cape fcy 28@ 
30c p dz, eastern ch fresh 23c, fair to good 
15@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 28c, Mich 
fresh 22c, Ohio, Ind and Ili fresh 21@22c, 
far western 19@20c, fair to good 17@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, market well supplied and 
demand active. Seckel pears $1@2 25 P bu 
box, Kieffer 2@3 p bbl, Duchess 1 75@2 25, 
common 75c@1 25, quinces ch 2, grapes 8@ 
llc p bskt, cranberries 6@6 50. 

Ground Feeds, 

At New York, a quiet feeling prevails but 
the market is steady. Coarse corn meal 
73@74c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 
9c, chops 72@75c, middlings $16@17 50 p ton, 
western winter bran 14 75@16 50, spring 
3 75@14 25, sharps 19@20, linseed oilmeal 
25@25 50, cottonseed meal 2010, rye feed 
14@15. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts liberal and de- 
mand fair. Prime hay 65¢ p 100 Ibs, No 1 
66@65c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 45@47%c, ship- 
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ping 35@40c, clover 35@4$c, mixed clover 45 
@50c, long rye straw 35@40c, oat 30c. 
Poultry. 

At New York, receipts run heavy and 
demand is not active. Dressed turkeys i1 
@12%%c p lb, Phila chickens ch 14@15c, west- 
ern 8c, chicks 64%@7l%ec, N Y and Pa fowls 
8c, western -64%4@8c, southwestern Te, 
squabs ch large $2 25 p dz, small 1 25. Live 
fowls 6%@7c p ib, chickens 64%@7c, roosters 
4@414c, turkeys 8@9c. 

At Boston, no particular activity to note. 
Fresh killed northern and eastern turkeys 
16@18c p lb, good 12@14c, chickens ch 13@ 
14c, common 8@12c, fowls extra 11@12c, 
good 8@10c, western iced turkeys 13c, chick- 
ens 8@9c, fowls 8@9c, live fowls 7@8c, 
roosters 5c, spring chickens 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, market fairly steady and 
demand moderately active. Beets 75c@$1 
p bbl, brussels sprouts 5@8c p qt, cucum- 
bers 1 75@2 25 p cra, celery 25@50c p dz 
behs, cauliflower 150@3 p bbl, cabbages 
1@3 p 100, carrots 75c@$1 p bbi, lima beans 
76c@1 25 p % bbl, lettuce 50@75ic, string 
beans 50c@1 75, spinach 35c p bbl, squash 
50@75ce, tomatoes 25@75c p box, turnips 
75@80c p bbl. 











FRONTIER 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


1 te 100 Horse-Power, 
Stationary and Portable. No Boiler, 
Steam, Coal or Engineer. Instantly 
Started and Stopp Absolutety Safe, 

New Process Feed Mills 
for Farmers and Millers. 
S&F Send for Circulars. 
THE YARYAN COMPANY, 
39 Park Row, - - New York City. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 22e3238s6%et# 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The pricesin the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each +paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 


























Ww —Weekly. M—Montbly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 

A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
§N 1.80 
2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago.........++---W7 R200 
1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago................... M 1.40 
2.0.. Blade, Toledo, Ohio. ecesccscce. W 10 
3.00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, iil. cocceccee WT ae 
5.00..Century Magazine, New York................... M 4.60 
2.50..Christian Herald, New York --W210 
2.00..Commercial, Bangor, Me ....... -.. W190 
2.00. “Cosmopolitan M -.™ 1.90 
1.50..Courier Journal, i ERS S-W 1.35 
1.75.. Enquirer, Cag on coeccccccsee. W 1.60 
2.00.. Farm Poultry. Boston, Mass.. errr = Fr 
2.00..Free Press, Burlington Vt. conse -. W 1.95 
2.00. . Free Press, Detroit, Micb..... 222225...) sw 185 
2.00..Glebe Democrat, St. Louis. . cseccee WW 1.85 
- . Good Semecieoninn. Sprin ea, Mass. ea. M 1.90 
1.50..Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.. ..... ™ 1.35 
5.00. ‘Harper's Bazar, New York. Senitr ... W 4.40 
5.00..Harper’s Magazine, New York........ seee-. M0 4.10 
2.00. .Harper’s Round Table, Now xc York.. ees 
5.00. . 's Weekly, Siew Waek....<.....-...-.. aa 
2.00.. Hoard’s Dairyinan, Ft. Atkinson, Wis........ W 1.75 
2.00.. Household, Boston, Mass.......2cccessessee Mi 1.85 
2.00, ase, Reet Ie W 1.30 
2.00. .Journa’ .. W 1.90 
140. Serinny ‘World, Sew ¥ York. 11M 135 
2.00..Leslie’s Month y, New York -- M190 
5.00. Leslie’s Weekly, New York.. .W 4.10 
2.00..McClure’s Magazine, New York. ............... M 1.90 
2.00..Munsey’s Magazine, New York........ Te: M 1.95 
2.00.. News and Courier, tharleston, 8. C.. -- W160 
200. Poultry Max Monthly, ‘Albany, N. ices: sine.s<seuceee 
2.00... . Louis. 060000600 000cess= a BaD 
3.50. oy a Ct en New York................. MM 3.10 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine, New York.. ...M 3.60 
4.00. .Scientific American, New York.... W 3.60 
2.00.. Tribune, New bang pnenecesesneses W 1.35 
2.00. -Untenm, Manchester, N. H............ 1.90 
2.00 Tri- Weekiy, New York.. eeset ee 1.75 
355. Youth's Cor Companion, Boston, Mass.......... Ww 2.50 


No premiums with 7 ot papers are incladed in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, sub- 
tract $1 frem joint price given In column B, All these 
prices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
is necessary that at least one subscription to our. maga- 
zine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices inciude the new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1899, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published, 
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Phillippines Will Be U S Territory. 





The outcome of the present peace nego- 
tiations is awaited with anxiety and at this 
writing grave fears of a rupture are enter- 
tained. Whatever the outcome the Philip- 
pines are to become a part of the United 
States. On this point President McKinley 
is inflexible. A member of the cabinet in 
close touch with the president, speaking of 
the Philippine question says, “Our position 
has been taken. It is too late now to change 
it. The president has given the situation 
the most serious consideration that can be 
given to any question involving so much. 
He has looked at it from all sides; he has 
tried public opinion with every conceivable 
test. He has considered the question both 
with relation to our own national develop- 
ment and to the obligations imposed on us 
as one of the family of civilized nations, 
and he has taken his stand, He is sure that 
he is right. At any rate, it is done now, 
and it is too late to go back. The United 
States has formulated its demands, has 
taken its position, and that is all that is to 
be said.”’ 

As regards the ultimate terms of settle- 
ment, little can now be said. As conquerer, 
the United States undoubtedly has the right 
to retain the islands, as indemnity for the 
war, but it is the intention of the govern- 
ment to make Spain some reasonable re- 
turn, either by assuming a part or the 
whole of the debt, or by a cash payment. 
It is understood that the hitch in the peace 
negotiations is over this point. Ugly rumors 
of the intention of Russia and Germany 
to make certain demands on the United 
States in the event of the islands becom- 
ing her territory have been current. 


The Nation’s Debt—The treasury state- 
ment of the public debt shows that at the 
close of business, Oct 31, 1898, the debt less 
net cash in the treasury amounted to $l,- 
110,966,922, an increase for the month of 
$43,487,717. This increase is accounted for 
by the issue during the month of about 
3€,680,000 of the new 3 per cent bonds, and 
a decrease of about 7,238,000 in the cash 
on hand. The entire amount of the new 
loan so far taken up in the monthly state- 
ment is $179,399,180. 


The Wealth of the Philippines—Ad- 
miral Dewey has forwarded to the navy 
department at Washington a carefully pre- 
pared table showing the mineral resources 
of the islands as follows: Luzon, coal, 
gold, copper, lead, iron, sulphur, marble, 
Kaolin; Cataanduanes, Sibuyan, Bohol and 
Panaoan, gold only; Marimudque, lead and 
silver; Mindoro, coal, gold and copper; 
Carraray, Batan, Rapu Rapu, Senarara and 
Negros, coal only; Masbete, coal and cop- 
per; Romblen, marble; Samar, coal and 
gold; Penay, coal, oil, gas, gold, copper, 
iron and perhaps mercury; Biliram, sul- 
phur only: Leyto, coal, oil, and perhaps 
mercury; Cebu, coal, oil, gas, gold, lead, 
silver and iron; Mindanao, coal, gold, cop- 
per and platinum; Sulu Archipelago, pearls. 








Traveling Postoffice for Rural Districts 
—The postoffice department has ordered 
ar innovation in the postal service by the 
experimental establishment of a postoffice 
on wheels to operate in the vicinity of 
Westminster, Md. The service, which is to 
begin shortly, calls for the use of a postal 
wagon to travel over a designated route 
in rural districts. Mail boxes can be placed 
at some point on the route for évery farm- 
er living within a mile or two from the 
proposed route and mail will be collected 
therefrom. One imrportant feature of the 
contemplated innovation, which, if success- 
ful, will be extended generally) is that it 
will have money order and registry matter 
facilities. 





What DoesIt Mean?—Great activity in 
British naval circles and a general mobil- 
izing of British warships forebodes serious 
trouble, but just what will develop is much 
of an uncertainty. The ships inhome waters 
are being coaled and hastily fitted for sea, 
while those in foreign waters are fitting for 
active service at the nearest naval stations. 
It has been supposed that these prepara- 
tions were to make manifest to France 
hew quickly England could seize the 
French colonial possessions in case of war 
ever the Fashoda affair, but now comes 


word that all the British warships at Wei- 
Hai-Wei. 


the first-class battleship Centur- 


OUR 


ion, the first-class cruiser Narcissus, the 
second-class cruiser Hermione, the torpedo 
boat destroyer Whiting, the torpedo boat 
destroyer Fame, the torpedo boat destroyer 
Hardy and the first-class gunboat Peacock 
have cleared for action and are ready for 
at an hour’s notice. The first-class 


sea 
battleship Victorious and the first-class 
cruiser Undaunted, at Che Foo, not far 


from there, are coaling to their full capac- 
ity. The greatest secrecy is maintained as 
to the meaning of these warlike prepara- 
tions. A large Russian fleet is assembled 
at Port Arthur. It is surmised that Rus- 
sia, profiting by the present strained rela- 
tions between Great Britain and France, 
has decided to push forward her aims in 
the far east by forcibly seizing the valu- 
able treaty port of New Chwang, which 
Great Britain cannot permit, it is said. 
France is also hastening warlike prepara- 
tions, although the Fashoda affair is now 
hardly considered sufficient cause for war, 
as Major Marchand has already been in- 
structed to withdraw. 





Supreme Court Room Destroyed—aA ter- 


rific explosion of gas, followed by 
fire, wrecked the supreme court 
room and the rooms immediately ad- 
joining early Sunday morning. The ex- 


plosion occurred in a small room tightly in- 
closed by heavy stone walls in the sub- 
terranean basement and the force was so 
great that the entire central eastern part 
of the great marble pile from the main floor 
to the subterranean basement is practically 
a mass of ruins. The loss is enormous, a 
great number of valuable records including 
all of the supreme court from _ 1792 
to 1832 being destroyed. Valuable works of 
art, including busts of former chief jus- 
tices, were also destroyed. 





The Maria Teresa Founders—The at- 
tempt of the government to save the Span- 
ish cruiser Maria Teresa as a relic of the 
battle of Santiago, ended with the founder- 
ing of the cruiser in a furious storm off 
San Salvador, Nov 1. Under the direction 
ort Naval Constructor Hobson she had been 
successfully raised and temporarily repair- 
ed sufficiently to allow of her sailing under 
her own steam. With the _ assistance of 
the repair ship Vulcan and the wrecking 
tug Merritt she started for Norfolk, Va, but 
during a terrific storm, Nov 1, started her 
seams and filled rapidly. Her crew stuck to 
her until it was a matter of minutes when 
she would sink, and were then rescued with 
great difficulty by the Merritt. The cruiser 
sank in about 300 fathoms of water. 





Fever and Small-pox in the Philippines 
—A most unsatisfactory condition of health 
prevails among the troops at Cavite. Since 
Sept 1 over 40 deaths have occurred, mostly 
from typhoid fever. One-third of the offi- 
cers of the Montana regiment have been 
on the sick list. In Manila the conditions 
are also bad. Small-pox has broken out toa 
dangerous degree. In one day 10 deaths 
occurred from the dread disease. The gun- 
boat Helena has left Boston for Manila 
via the Mediterranean and Red seas. 


White Officers Objectionable—The 6th 
Virginia volunteers, in camp at Knoxville, 
Tenn, a colored regiment with white of- 
ficers, have petitioned the government that 
colored officers replace the white. Recently 
the regiment revolted against these  of- 
ficers and it was found necessary to call 
out the 3lst Michigan to quell the disorder. 
This is the first serious trouble between 
colored troops and white officers. 








The World at Large—The Siemens and 
Halskea electric company of America is 
considering a proposition from the Japan- 
ese government to form in Chicago a syn- 
dicate with a capitalization of about $10,- 
000,000 to install and operate all electric 
street car lines and incandescent lighting 
end electric power plants which are to be 
established in the domain of the Mikado 
as another step in the modernizing move- 
ment in progress there. The franchise to 
be granted is exclusive and will be one of 
the most valuable, if not the most valuable, 
permits ever granted to one syndicate or 
corporation.——Declining an invitation to 
visit the United States, Emperor William 
of Germany states that he cannot afford 
the time.——The president will recommend 
that congress make provision for a regular 
army of 75,000 to 100,000 to garrison our new 
possessions. There is much _ discontent 








STORY OF THE NEWS 


among volunteers over the garrison duty 
necessitated by the present situation.—A 
plan is on foot in the postoffic2 department 
to establish fostal stations in depots. ~— 
The Methodist church institutions will 
shortly endeavor to raise $20,000,000 as a 
2¢th century thank offering fund to be de- 
voted to charitable and educational insti- 
tutions now maintained by the Methodist 


church.—tThe output and shipments from 
Wisconsin iron mines this year exceed 
those of a year ago. Twelve troops of 





cavalry and two regiments of infantry have 
been ordered to Cuban points to begin the 
eccupation of the island. 





Propagating Grapevines—Old Subscriber: 
The easiest method of propagating grape- 
vines is by cuttings. ‘These should be cut 
in the fall, using the best ripened wood of 
medium’ size of the same year’s growth. 
These are to be cut into lengths of from 
nine to ten inches so that each cutting has 
from two to three buds. They are then tied 
into bundles of about one hundred each 
having the lower ends even. These bun- 
dles may be buried in the soil outdoors or 
they may be kept in sand or soil in a 
cool cellar. In spring, as early as_ the 
ground is fit to be worked, they are planted 
in rows two to three feet apart and about 
two inches apart in the rows. It is very 
important that the ground around them 
be thoroughly worked. With proper care 
they will make a growth of three or four 
feet the first season. The grafting of grape- 
vines is a little more difficult than the 
Same operation on fruit trees, yet it has 
many advantages and the process may eas- 
iiy be performed successfully by any in- 
telligent person. There is a difference of 
opinion among vineyardists as to the best 
time of performing the operation. Some 
hold that the work should be done during 
winter, while others prefer to do it when 
the sap is flowing freely. George Husmann 
in his American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making, which may be obtained from the 
Crange Judd company for $1.50, gives very 
full and minute directions on this sub- 
ject. 





About Elgin Watches—Thirty-four years 
ago, it required no common courage for a 
body of men to invest their capital and 
aevote all their energies to the founding of 
a watch factory in the then unknown vil- 
lage of Elgin, Ill, with any hope that its 
product should become more than locally 
popular. The Elgin National watch com- 
pany established at that time and under 
these conditions, has long since demon- 
strated the wisdom and foresight of its 
founders. Its reputation for making 
watches of the highest quality at consistent 
prices has gone ‘round the world, and for 
many years its output has been sold in 
édvance of manufacture. Modern methods, 
inventive genius, making at their factories 
the machines with which watches are 
made, employing skilled experts—these are 
some of the facts that have made possiblean 
cutput cf nearly 8,000,000 complete and per- 
fect timepieces from this great factory in 
the space of a third of a century. 





TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS! 

That big family paper, The Illustrated Weekly Sentinel, 
of Denver, Colo. (founded 1890), will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for 10c: clubs of 6, 50c; 12 for $1. Special offer solely 
to introduce it. Latest mining news and illustrations of 
scenery, true stories of love and adventure. Address as 
above and mention American Agriculturist; stamps taken 
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Mother. 


By James Buckham. 


OTHER’S be’n sick a powerful 

long time,’’ remarked Abner 

Pease, gloomily, as he leaned 

forward in his chair and gazed 

-hrough the open damper of the 

kitchen stove at the red glow 
within. “Seems zif she was never going 
to get well.” 

“I don’t believe she is,” said the elder 
cGaughter, Jane, a sharp-faced woman just 
turned thirty. ‘“‘She’s be’n confined to her 
bed now for seven years, and never a day 
but what somebody’s had to lug her meals 
and wait on her.” 

“Hev you noticed that she was getting 
a leetle mite out of her head?” asked the 
cld man, almost eagerly, looking up at his 
daughter. ‘‘Not reely loony, I don’t mean, 
Eut jest whining and kind o’ fanciful?” 

“No, pa, I haven’t noticed anything un- 
usual,” replied Jane, ‘“‘though ’twouldn’t be 
a wonder if she did go crazy, lying there 
and staring at the ceiling day in and day 
out.” 

“I kind o’ hoped you had noticed it,” 
sighed the old man, resuming his dejected 
attitude. “Why?” asked Jane, with sud- 
den curiosity. 

Farmer Pease fidgeted and did not an- 
swer until Jane repeated her questions Then 
he said, half defiantly, ‘‘I suppose you gals 
and Nate ‘ll give me fits for saying it, but 
I hev thought, if they’d admit her to the 
state asylum, we’d be—’”’ 

“Pa!” cried Jane and Abigail, her young- 
er sister, in chorus, while Nathan, the tall, 
loose-jointed, awkward son, rose from his 
seat by the window with blazing face and 
trembling lips. 

“Jest as I thought!” whined the old man. 
“And all of us ready to drop with the 
burden of caring for her. And the eternal 
doctor’s bills, and the quarts c’ medicine 
that don’t do no good, and her a-iying there 
year in and year out, and nobody under 
heaven knows what’s the matter of her. 
The trouble’s in her mind, I say, and when 
I jest mention sending her where she can 
hev the benefit of scientific doctoring for it, 
you all set up a howl as zif I was the most 
heartless critter in the world. Wal, we 
won’t do it, if you’d rather tend her and 
see her getting helplesser and helplesser 
and loonier and loonier every week. But 
mind, I ain’t going to set around and tend 
her any more.”’ 

Nathan, who had stood breathing heavi- 
ly all the while his father was speaking, 
tcok his hat and went out the back door 
into the gathering shadows of night. Jane 
glanced significantly at Abigail and re- 
sumed her preparations for cooking the 
evening meal. Farmer Pease sat silent and 
bowed, looking at nothing. But there was 
a set expression on his face which showed 
that his thoughts at least were definite and 
fixed. 

For weeks nothing more was said in the 
family about the case of poor bedridden Mrs 
Pease. But her husband made no secret 
of the fact that he was in correspondence 
with the superintendent of the state insane 
asylum. Indeed, he left the letters in their 
official envelopes where his son and his 
Gaughters could not fail to see them. A 
more dogged and obstinate man than Ab- 
ner Pease never lived, and nothing lent 
such energy to any undertaking of his as 
the element of opposition.- If his children 
had promptly fallen in with his heartless 
plan of getting rid of the care of mother, 
very likely, on consideration, he would have 
been ashamed of them and _ himself and 
dropped the project at once; but since they 
opposed him, or seemed to, considerations 
of sentiment were immediately lost sight 
of in the constitutional necessity of hav- 
ing his own way. He was blind to any 
other aspect of the case. 

Nathan Pease saw how things were go- 
ing. He saw too, with a bitter pain in his 
loving, devoted heart, that the two daugh- 
ters were gradually coming to look with 
tolerance, if not with outspoken favor, up- 
on the plan of their father by which they 
might be relieved of the burden of caring 
for the utterly helpless and seemingly apa- 
thetic mother. To Nathan the project 
Seemed inhuman, revolting, well-nigh in- 
conceivable. 

From the time when his father first spoke 
of the asylum plan Nathan haunted .his 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


mother’s bedside like a frightened child. 
He hung over her with such wistfulness, 
such love, such pity, such protecting tend- 
erness in his eyes that the tears would 
scmetimes stream down upon the invalid’s 
cheeks and she would snatch her boy’s 
great brown hand in her own feeble, trans- 
parent fingers and moan with the helpless, 
hopeless, incoherent yearning of melancho- 
lia. How she loved him!—how he loved 
her! Yet how mutually impotent and piti- 
ful seemed their devotion! They were like 
two souls clinging together on the crumb- 
ling brink of some awful abyss. They 
could not help one another—God_ alone 
could help them. 

And God did help them, in his own wise, 
far-seeing way. It happened that on the 
very day when the superintendent of the 
state asylum came, with the consent of all 
save Nathan, to see the bedridden invalid, 
Nathan, wandering distractedly in the 
woods beyond Slater’s hill, picked up a 
scrap of newspaper that had wrapped some 
woodcutter’s or huntsman’s lunch and read 
an item recounting certain wonderful cures 
wrought by “Dr McCullough’s praying cir- 
cle.’””" The slow-witted, great-hearted boy 
sat bending over that fragment of paper 
for two long hours. Then he rose with half- 
frozen limbs but glowing heart and radiant 
face, thrust the bit of newspaper deep into 
his breast pocket and tramped briskly 
across the hills homeward. 

His sisters told him that evening that 
Dr Pennock, the superintendent of the asy- 
lum, had pronounced their mother in the 
first stages of melancholia, with actual in- 
sanity rapidly developing, and had said 
that in three weeks’ time he would send 
for her. Nathan sat with white face and 
clenched hands, but spoke no word. Be- 
fore dawn the next morning he was off 
with a letter that had cost him almost a 
night’s labor. But it was such a letter as 
moves the human heart, mind and will 
as no elaboration of art or proclamation 
of authority can move them. It was the 
cry of a soul to a soul, with the listening 
God above them. 

The answer came promptly in two days. 
The time was set. There was a mighty 
earnestness and seriousness and faith in 
the writer’s words: “On Tuesday, Dec 2, 
beginning at 3 p m, we will all pray united- 
ly and earnestly for one hour that your 
mother may be restored to health and rea- 
son. Prevail upon her to pray with us, if 
she can, and do you pray also. God bless 
you and her! God help us and answer our 
prayer!” 

The house was very still on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Dec 2. Abner Pease had gone to 
town; Jane was calling at a neighbor’s; 
Abigail was sewing in the kitchen. Only 
Nathan was with his mother; and as the 
tall old clock in the kitchen sent its three 
deliberate strokes ringing through the 
house he knelt down, with his face close 
to the white, tense face on the pillow, and 
whispered: ‘“‘Now, mother!” The wasted, 
weak hand nestled into his, and the poor, 
wandering, wailing spirit got strong hold 
upon his, and they both began to pray. 

It was about a quarter of four when a 
strange, prickling sensation began to flow 
through the body and limbs of the helpless 
invalid. She stirred and turned upon her 
pillow—for the first time in five years. Na- 
than, too, began to thrill and tremble, but 
he ceased not praying, and his grasp tight- 
ened on his mother’s feeble hand, into 
which a little warmth of its own seemed 
slowly stealing. 

Presently the sick woman’s prayer broke 
irto an audible psalm, and her voice rose 
clear and strange in that long desolate, 
mournful room:—‘‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits; who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction: whae crowneth thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies.’’ Then 
in a firm, sweet voice the restored woman 
sang a verse of a hymn, and as the clock 
struck four she sat up, threw the bed- 
clothing aside, and rose to her feet, with 
ker left hand resting on the head of-the 
scbbing, trembling boy, who still knelt at 
the bedside. Then she walked half-grop- 
ingly, like one in a trance, to the clothes- 
press and tcok down the garments she had 
left in readiness seven years ago, when in 
her great weariness she had lain down to 
rest. 

Then Nathan rose and tip-toed out of the 
room. His mother was not quite awake 
yet, he saw, but thank God! she was walk- 
ing. The long rest had done soul and body 
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good. And now God had touched her, and 
waking sleep and waking dreams were 
falling from her. 

“Who was that singing in mother’s 
room?” asked Abigail. She was standing 
with startled face on the kitchen thresh- 
hold, as her brother came out of the front 
hall. 

“Tt was mother,’ answered the boy, 
quietly. ‘“‘Go and help her dress.” 





Under the head of A Pocketful of Money, 
W. D. Howells will contribute to the next 
volume of the Youth’s Companion the story 
of a western boy who was made the cus- 
todian of a small fortune, which, after var- 
ious adventures, he was -very glad to be 
rid of. 





“That’s where I draw the line,’’ said the 
hired girl, as the head of the family, hurry- 
ing across the clothes yard, almost snapped 
his neck off against it in the dark. 
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Every cough makes 
your throat more raw 
and irritable. Every 
cough congests the lining 
membrane of your lungs. 
Cease tearing your throat 
and lungs in this way. 
Put the parts at rest and 
give them a chance to 
heal. You will need some 
help to do this, and you 
will find it in 


Ayer’s 
Cherry 
Pecior 


From the first dose the 

uiet and rest begin: the 
tickling in the throat 
ceases; the spasm weak- 
ens; the cough disap- 
pears. Do not wait for 
pneumonia and _ con- 
sumption but cut short 
your cold without delay. 


Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral Plaster should be 
over the lungs of every per- 
son troubled with a cough, 


Write to the Doctor. 


Unusual opportunities and long ex- 
perience eminent! ualify us for 
ving ire medical advice. Write 
meaty ot the rticulars in Sy 
ell us wha ar expe ence has 
erry You 






















been with our ectoral. 
will recetve a prompt reply, without 


Address, DR. J. C. AYER, 
Lowell, Mass. 










Send for Catalogue. Chatham School of Telegraph 
& Railroad Business College, Chatham, N. Y- . 
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TRYING HARD TO BE DIGNIFIED 


Jeremy Snow. 


EFFIE W. MERRIMAN, 





You want a story? Why, land _ sakes, 
boys, 

There isn't but one thet I know, 

An’ thet yeh have likely heered afore 
Fer it happened long ago 

When this town wa’n’t so big ez it is now; 
An’ whatever happened teh one 

Wuz knowed all over the neighborhood 


’Twixt the rise an’ set o’ the sun. 


Kin it be yeh hain’t heered it tole afore,— 
Thet about old Jeremy Snow, 

"Rout ez good a chap, countin’ ev’rythin’, 
Ez yeh'll tind down here below? 

In course old Jeremy hed his faults, 
But if yeh kin show teh me 

A man as hasn't, then I'll show you 
A cow up an apple tree. 


He wa’n’t as purty ez men I’ve seen, 
An’ he didn’t go in fer a show, 
An’ his ways was what yeh mought call 
rough, 
An’ his words came dreffully slow. 
He’d the longest neck an’ the _ biggest 
mouth 
Thet ever was seen, I think, 
An’ one o’ his eyelids wouldn’t move 
When ’tother one tried teh wink. 


Jist where he come from nobody knowed 
An nobody wanted teh know; 

But there wa’n’t a little child in town 
Who didn't know Jeremy Snow. 

An’ his old, black _ soldierin’-pot, fer he 

lived 

Fer twenty-two years or more, 

By makin’ his neighbors’ tinware whole, 
An’ ez good ez it was afore. 


He hadn’t no kinfolks in the world, 
But I’ve heered that, long ago 

He had a few. They died, I guess, 
Though he never telled me so, 

How’s that? You want the story, 
Why, boys, it is purty nigh done! 

’Tain’t much of a story, I’ll allow, 
But then, it’s my only one. 


you say? 


Waal, Billy O’Dell—a man in our town— 
Hed allwus ben pickin’ at Snow; 

He’d jeer at his ugly phiz, an’ his speech, 
An’ becaze his ways wuz so slow. 
An’ the fun he made o’ the poor, ol’ 
Wuz a cautien, an’ thet’s a fack! 
But Jeremy patiently stood it all; 
He wuz never the one to talk back. 


chap 


Waal, it happened one time Mr Billy O’ Dell 
Got down with the small-pox so 


Thet everyone give him a purty wide 
berth— 
Thet is, ’ceptin’' Jeremy Snow. 


He worked over Billy until he got up 
*"Most ez well ez a woman could, 

Though, ez Billy wa’n’t no relation o’ his 
There wa’n’t no reason why he should. 


*Tain’t much of a yarn—I telled yeh so— 
An’ it’s time, now, fer me teh go; 
But I reckon Billy felt mighty megn 
*Bout the way he’d treated poor Snow,— 
An’ I know he wa’n’t the only man 
In our town thet—wa’al,—up an’ cried 
When poor, homely, patient Jeremy Snow 
Got the small-pox so thet he died. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Two Easy Ones—Who can give us some 
information about the old United States 
irigate the Constitution, or the Old Iron- 
sides, as she was sometimes called. In 
what year was she built? In what battles 
did she fight? Which was her last battle? 
Where is she now? Give a description of 
the vessel.—[A. J. Tuttle. 

Are there more than 45 states in the Un- 
ion? If so, which territory was last ad- 
mitted as a state?—[Harvey R. McLeod. 








Got the ’Possum—I don’t see very many 


that agree with Chatterbox about card 
playing and billiards, but if you play at 
home you will play away from home, and 
after a bit play for money and then go to 
drinking, and you know the rest. I wonder 
how many of the Tablers have been left at 
home to be chief cook and chore boy. I 
was last fall and got a good scare. A 
*possum came up after a mess of chickens. 
I got the gun and went out to see what 
was the matter. I never had seen a ’pos- 
sum before. It was sitting there eating a 
chicken, and as I came out into the park 
it looked up, its eyes looking like coals of 
fire. I shot and it fell over, but I shot 
again to make sure. I put it in the wood- 
shed to keep it from walking off. They 
laughed well at me, but I didn’t care; I got 
the ’possum.—[Thom Thumb. 





Dutch George—We live on a farm in the 
eastern part of Colorado. Last August we 
went to the mountains. It took us about 
two days to go, as we live 75 miles from the 
place that we went to, Dutch George’s 
Park. Dutch George’s cabin was just a 
little way from where we camped. It was 
very peculiar, as it was built of round 
stones. Several years ago Dutch George 
lived in this cabin. He got rich by selling 
trout. One time he was found on top of his 
cabin all torn up, with a gun partly emp- 
tied in his hand. It was supposed that he 
wounded the bear (whose tracks were to be 
seen all around) and it attacked him and 
killed him. We did not stay at the moun- 
tains quite two weeks. I am in the eighth 
grade this year and if I pass I'll go to town 
next year.—[Inez. 





Rabbits and a Goat—I went to the Oma- 
ha exposition twice and I think it was very 
nice. The government building was about 
the nicest building. I like to go sliding and 
skating. I have for pets 11 white rabbits 
and a goat. I have a horse and a cow. 
The horse my grandfather gave to me 
when he died. My father has 40 head of 
cattle which I help feed every night and 
rnorning. I like to read books. My favor- 
ite books are The Hoosier Schoolboy, Little 
Men and Black Beauty.—[An Iowa School- 
bey. 


Rice and Wheat—Is rice more. useful 
than wheat? I go to the grammar school, 
and a week from Friday we have a public 
debate with another school, ‘‘Resolved, 
that rice is more useful as a food plant 
than wheat.”” Will someone give us a few 


points on rice, as that is our side?—[An 
Anxious Debater. 
Snowdrifts—We have threshers here. 


We have just threshed 1700 bushels of 
wheat and had threshers two days, about 
15 men. Wouldn’t Miss Idal like to wash 
dishes for all those men? You southern 
girls and boys, I suppose, don’t look for- 
ward to winter as anything more than a 
1ainy season, but here we have sleigh- 
rides innumerable. In the winter of 1896, 
I saw snowdrifts here that were 30 feet 














Macbeth lamp- 

chimneys,. you throw away 

money and comfort. But get 

the right one for your lamp. 
The Index free. 


Write Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without 








The Horse:—“Good morning. How was your 
Oatmeal to-day?” 

The Man:—Thanks, I don’t eat oats any more, 
I leave them for horses and eat only 


It is the best cereal food known, because it is 
most nourishing, containing all the mineral 
phosphates and gluten of 
the whole wheat kernel 
and does not irritate the 

stomach. 
Besides, youcan make 


delicious desserts and 
fancy dishes from 


WHEATLET, 
a very valuable feature 
to the perplexed cook. 

If your grocer does not 
have it, send us his name 
and your order, we will 
see that you are supplied, 


The genuine made only by 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, W. Y. 


Booklet FREE for the asking. 


WHEEL CHAIRS, ALL KINDS 


For Invalids and Cripples. 


Built on new and practical methods at 
moderate prices. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


RecliningChairs 
For Library 


Or Sick Room. 
Every 
known 
position 













for comfort 


Write us for free illustrated Catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
203 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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CEARHART'S IMPROVED FAMILY 


and best. Sell 12 and get yours free. 
Send for particulars, and free samples of work knit on 
my new BRibbing Attachment. Yarn in stock. Address 
J. E. GEARH ART, Box A2 OLEARFIELD, PA. 





Solicitors Wanted for only Official Book Just Out, 


THE STORY vite PHILIPPINES 


By MURAT HALSTEAD, the Official Historian, 
under U. 8. Government commission, in army camps, in 
—- ent ~y EY te the Pith DEWEY: in 

o’s camps, on the flagship lympia’’ wit in 
roar of battle at fall of Manila. Behanss for agents. Brim- 
ful of official pictures, L sree book._ Low prices. Big 
St Creat t given. Freight paid. Drop trashy unof- 
re ee Sie our agents 


} hy ay tfit free. Wri ite toncdan day. taking over 30 
THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept, S P 2, Chicago. 








gA FAMILY ENITTER for $5. 
= 6,000 stitches per minute. Knits hosiery com- 
© plete from homespun or factory woolen or 
= cotton yarns. Our Free Circular with 
£ samples of work explains everything. This 
% machine sold direct. Address, 

b+ Perfection Knitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
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he Larkin idea fully explained in 

beautiful free bookiet. Free sampie 

soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y: 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 4 merican Agriculturist, Sept. 24th and Oct. 22d. 














€eep, and I have slid down them on Norwe- 
gian skees. How’s that for snow? If any 
of you high school girls like sleighrides, 
just call on me, and I'll give you all you 
want.—[North Dakota Volunteer. 





Why has Rhode Island two capitals? 
and who was the first United States sol- 
dier killed in our war with Spain? Chatter- 
box and The Other Owl are my favorite 
Tablers. I have read over 100 books 
through and still reading. E. P. Roe is 
my favorite author.—[Happy Jack. 


In Answer to L. C. B.’s questions, the 
population of the greater New York is esti- 
mated at 3,400,000, making it the second city 
in the world. Black Friday started in Eng- 
land on Dec 6, 1745, the day on which news 
reached London that the Pretender had ar- 
rived at Derby. In America the date was 
Sept 25, 1869, when the wild speculation in 
gold in New York and other cities culmi- 
nated in a crash that swept thousands of 
firms and individuals into financial ruin.— 
[Empire State Representative. 


My—What a chatterbox that Chatterbox 
of Chautauqua is! I wonder does she do 
as much preaching as she does writing. 
Where is our old friend Ainslie L.’Davis? 
lt have not heard from him for a long time. 
Has he given up writing? Come, Ainslie, 
let’s hear from you. I should like to see 
the picture of the famous Miss Idal. Why 
doesn’t she send it? I wonder how many 
Tablers can guess my real name. It is 
what you would get if you were to strike 
your head suddenly against a marble man- 
tel. It is also one of those things by which 
phrenologists read a man’s_ character.— 
[Stenographer No 1. 





An Iowa Farmer—We are having a big 


snow storm here now in _ southwestern 
Iowa. I am a farmer’s son and am a 











farmer myself. I have a nice driving nag 
which my sister drives to school. She can 
beat many a young man hitching up and 
unhitching. I inclose my picture.—[Young 
Bachelor. . 


Hop-Picking—I should be delighted to 
have the Y F E pay us a visit. I believe 
he is a bright, good-natured young man, 
who will be a help and instructor to any 
acquaintance. I know he would like my 
little brothers and sisters, if not me. How 
many of the Tablers ever went hop-pick- 
ing? I have and just think it lovely work. 
At the county fair I got second premium 
on my butter. I am 16 years old, 4 ft 9 in 
tall. I don’t belong to any circle, but am 
going to join some time. I neither play the 
piano nor ride a “bike,” but help my mother 
in the kitchen. My nicest pet is a barrel 
churn. I intend to learn to ride horseback. 
I shall go to high school next year. Next 
time I will tell you about my trip to see 
the soldier boys, if anyone cares to hear it. 
T live in southern Wisconsin.—[Bonnie Bell. 


As to Southerners—Pacific Giant, I for 
one would like to read your piece. Still I 
think the white people have no one to blame 
but themselves. They would not have so 
much trouble with the Indians if they 
treated them like human beings instead of 
like dogs. What is “snap and catch ’em?” 
My cousin’s seven-year-old sister belongs 
to the Junior Endeavor. A couple of years 
ago her mother taught her a verse to say 
at the meeting (she learns one every time). 
It was, “A merry heart doeth good like 
medicine.”’ She got up and said, “A sweet- 
heart is better than medicine.” Monogram, 
I return your compliment with interest 
added. I am glad the southern boys and 
girls are beginning to write. In my opin- 
ion one southerner is equal to six north- 
erners. There are no nicer people on the 
face of the earth than the southern people. 
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Buckeye Representative, The King of the 
Golden River is the only thing I have ever 
read by Ruskin. L. C. B., my favorite 
color is blue and my favorite flowers are 
violets and roses. I am not crazy for flow- 
ers, especially if they have no smell. I 
don’t like wild flowers at all. My mother 
has been away for a few days. I expect 
her home to-day. I will be glad when she 
gets back. I am tired of keeping house 
and getting meals ready.—[Miss Idal. 


Hello, Tablers—Chatterbox, you are 


right. I think cards are a nuisance. I 
agree with South Carolina Boy. If ‘here 








were more boys like him this world would 
be better. I live on a farm one mile from 
town. I do not go to school, but help with 
the work while my brothers and sisters go. 
My age is 19.—[Maud Scott, Danville, Mo. 





Letter Circle News—The letters of Circle 
No 23 have been around twice. -They are 
very interesting. Several pictures have 
been sent and more are to be sent this time. 
It has been proposed that we start another 
letter going about six weeks after the oth- 
ers, making a double circle. No objections 
are there?—[Harry A. Rowland, Secretary. 

The letters of Circle No 14 have been re- 
ceived and started on their fifth journey. 
It took them just 74 days to go around. 
They seem more interesting and instruc- 
tive than at first.—[Jennie M. Tiffany, Sec- 
retary. 

Long delays are reported in Circles 8, 16 
and 22. Who is to blame in each instance? 
I reply to Mabel Parker, a new circle should 
be formed at once if the letters are lost. 








Have You Asthma in any Form? 


The New African Kola plant is Nature’s botanic 
cure for Asthma. Mr. A. C. Lewis, editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, writes that it cured him when 
he could not lie down at night for fear of choking. 
Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., testi- 
fies to his entire cure after thirty years’ suffering, 
and many others give similar testimony. Its 
cures are really wonderful. If you suffer, we ad- 
vise you tosend to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 
Broadway, New York, who will send you a large 
case by mail free, to prove its power. It costs you 
nothing, and you should surely try it. 
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A NEW DRESS FOR TEN CENTS. 


Itis Easy to Make an (Old Dress Look New with 
a Ten Cent Package of Diamond Dyes. 


Almost every woman has one or more 
dresses that are of good material, but faded 
or of unfashionable color. With a ten cent 
package of Diamond Dyes you can color 
any one of these dresses to look like new, 
thus getting practically a new dress for a 
trifiing expense. Diamond Dyes are prepar- 
ed specially for home use, and the simple 
directions on every package make it im- 
possible for anyone to fail with these dyes. 
It is but little more trouble to use them 
than it would be to wash the fabric. 

You can color anything any color with 
Diamond Dyes. Dresses, cloaks, wraps, 
feathers, stockings, ribbons, can all be 
made to look like new with these great 
money-saving dyes. They make absolutely 
fast colors that are true to name, and give 
results superior to much of the dyeing done 
by job dye houses. 

To get the best results it Is always neces- 
sary to have different dyes for cotton and 
wool, and on this account there are some 15 
Diamond Dyes specially prepared for cotton 
and mixed goods. Be sure to get a cotton 
dye if you wish to color cotton or mixed 
goods. 

Never allow a dealer to sell you some- 
thing else when you want Diamond Dyes, 
even though he can make a larger profit 
on the imitation. Diamond Dyes have stood 
the test of years of use, and are the orig- 
inal package dyes for home dyeing. 


MONUMENTS 


DON'T *“turyou investirate WHITE BRONZE. 


More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 
all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly nm a 











Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 
investigate. 
oO MOSS GROWING. CRUM BLING. 
CLEANING CRACKING. 
THE MONU 


MENTAL BRONZE CO. 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Cona. 





SS vaysFREE TRIAL 


t Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
Ty '(@i| prices. Saves agents large profits. 
S ‘\ ee No money in advance. This H 








grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 
E chine $22.50. Equal to others sold by 
= at S$14to 
= 
<= 
= f 
nah. , jals free. Write today f ete 
mon le 
freight offer. CASH BUYERS’ UNION.” 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B-42 Chicago,I 





Fe catalogue of 600 Agricnitnral Rooks. address 
By oAnas JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cago. 











WANTE 


RELIABLE 
MEN 


We want at once reliable men in every locality, local or traveling, 
to introduce a new discovery and keep our show cards tacked up on 
trees, fences and bridges throughout town and country ; steady employ- 
ment; commission or salary; $65.00 PER MONTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited in any bank 
at start if desired. Write for particulars. 


THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., BUFFALO, N, Y. 

















= Che Christian Advocate, « 


Illustrated Forty-page Weekly. ‘ Official Newspaper of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” $2.50 a year, Postpaid, 


An ably conducted Church newspaper of highest standing for ability in the conduct of all its 
departments. Read by the thoughtful, cultured membership of the Church at home and abroad. 
No better field for cultivation by high-grade advertisers of the United States in search of buyers, 

Fullest information cheerfully given in relation to circulation and rates, on receipt of 


request from any advertiser. 





Address 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Edward <A. Johnson of Circle 27 has 
changed his address to Lake Howell, Fla. 
In reply to Empire State Representative, 
one may belong to as many circles as he 
pleases by paying the regular admission 
fee to each. B. A. G. of Wisconsin may 
join a new circle by sending 10c for mem- 
bership. This will provide her with a cer- 
tificate and membership in a circle of 10 or 
12 young people formed for private corre- 
spondence. 





A Dangerous Contest—As to a prize to 
the most popular boy and girl, how many 
of us girls would have anything to do with 
those boys after they had handed in their 
vote for “the other girl?’’ Wild Myrtle 
says the Cubans are no better off than 
they were before the war. Let’s take up a 
collection and send her to Spain and then 
see if she still argues that Spanish rule is 
to be preferred to our Uncle Sam. Wild 
Myrtle, did you ever study history? If so, 
please tell us what great reform ever came 
te this worid that did not cost a sacrifice. 
Even a Cuban has a soul, and if they are 
not capable of governing themselves, isn’t 
it our duty to teach them to? For a liter- 
ary program why not choose some old 
poem, Snowbound for instance? Give cer- 
tain members two or three verses and ask 
them to tell the contents in their own 
words. In this way you have a progressive 
story. We took four days for Snowbound, 
and the new thoughts that others brought 
out that we had entirely missed were 
surprising. The verses should of course be 
distributed several days before the meet- 
ing.—{Iowa Cyclist. 





A Winner—I have four more years in 
echool. I competed against a professional 
artist at the fair and got first premium on 
my fruit piece and he got nothing. I 
would not be afraid to ride behind Romeo’s 
race horse. My home is in Iowa. I can ride 
horseback without a saddle.—{Iowa Val- 
entine. 





The Right Spirit—Seeing that my letter 
to the Tablers aroused such a feeling of 
indignation and patriotism from German 
Scout, Soldier’s Daughter and Celeste, I 
wish to say that I did not intend to hurt 
your or anyone else’s feelings. I have al- 
Ways understood this to be a free country 
and that a person could speak her own 
mind without being afraid of hurting or 
insulting anyone. German Scout says, “‘I 
was born under the stars and stripes,” and 
he also says he would die for his country. 
I think that is all right. I was born under 
the union jack, so why have I not a right 
to feel toward my country as you do to- 
ward yours? As to my going back to Eng- 
land, I only wish I were; as I said before 
no country comes up to England in my 
estimation. I would go “double quick” if 
I only could. I do know something and am 
of some use to America, although German 
Scout thinks not. As to Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter and Celeste, I again wish to say I did 
not intend to say anything disloyal to 
America, and I would gladly have given 
my services as nurse in the “late war,”’ if 
I could have done so. So this shows that 
I would aid this country even if I think 
England is the best.—[{English Girl. 





A Warning Story—I presume thatI know 
as much about cards and drinking as any 
other one of the young folks, because I 
have been there; yes. as bad as I hate to 
say it, I have been. The way I commenced 
was by playing cards, then pool and bil- 
liards and almost always playing a “wet 
game.” In that way I got to drinking quite 
heavily, and soon.I got in such a habit of 
drinking that I spent almost all my money 
there. I knew I ought to. stop, but I 
couldn’t. Six Saturday nights right along 
I was dead drunk. It nearly killed my 
dear mother, >t still I kept on in my reck- 
less, downward path, never caring where 
I would land, until one night while playing 
cards at a table in the saloon with a few 
other toughs I got mixed up in a row in 
which I got pretty badly cut on my head. 
But ‘twas no more than I deserved. I 
drew a knife first and made a stab. It 
struck I knew not where, and then I made 
a dash for the door and as I did so I re- 
eeived a beer glass on my head, cutting it 
open. I went stumbling on, but from the ef- 
fect of the liquor and cut on my head TI soon 
fell and must have lain there for nearly an 
hour when someone lifted me partially up. 
It was a dear, good girl. I had never seen 
her before, but I let her lead me and was 
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soon at a hotel, receiving good care. This 
was my last carouse, and I have never been 
inside a saloon since nor touched a drop of 
liquor. God helping me I hope I never 
shall again. This was three years ago. I 
was 17 then, just the dangerous age. Oh, 
boys, be careful, and let in more girls to 
the Table tike Chatterbox.—[{Loran Ludlow. 


The address of South Carolina Boy is 
M. Luther Latham, Blackstock, S C. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

A FeRILOUS RIpE—Find cities or towns in 
the United States which will make sense 
as called for in the parentheses. It is not 
necessary to find the same one the editor 
has thought of, but it is necessary to make 
good sense in every case. 

I had promised my best girl a (town in 
Georgia) ride, and when I got ready to go 
I found the only motive power I could get 
were a pair of (town in La). She at first 
objected to riding after them, but I told her 
we had better try the (town in Ga) any- 
way, so she decided to go. We got started 
just after (town in Ala). It was not very 
cold, and as the bottom of the sleigh was 
filled with (town in N C) and as I had on 
a thick (town in N C), while my girl had on 
two thick (town in Ala) we were not afraid 
of the various (town in Ind) we were liable 
to encounter. We had not gone far before 
I discovered that we were followed by a 
(town in Va) of mine. He was mounted on 
a (town in Md) and he made much noise 
as he rode through the (town in Tenn) 
snow. As we were going through some 
(town in Minn) a big (town in Cal) sprang 
out at us. Of course my team was not 
frightened at a little thing like that, but 
not so the man who was following us. He 
turned back and disappeared in a (town in 
Ind) and we did not see him again. I for- 
got to tell you that my girl’s name was 
(town in Fla) and that she was rather 
peculiar looking, having one (town in Mo) 
and one (town in Va), and she always wore 
a (town in Ga). We stopped at the (town 
in Tenn)of a friend of my girl’s whose name 
was (town in N Y), and we were introduced 
to her brother (town in Tex). Coming home 
over the (town in Ga) we were hungry, and 
I ate an (town in O), while she ate an (town 
in Mass) that I had brought for her. We 
arrived home without any further adven- 
ture and my girl said she had enjoyed her- 
self very much-‘and should always remem- 
ber our remarkable ride. 





Autumn Days, 
WILL TEMPLER. 





Men may talk of the pleasures of winter, 
With its freedom from care and from toil 

Which the season of nature’s recruiting 
Brings home to the tillers of soil; 


They may rave of the beauties of spring- 
time, 
That season of beautiful flowers, 
When earth is awakened from slumber 
By sunshine and copious showers. 


Their praise of the languorous summer 
May waken to glorious lays, 

When touched by its warming impulses— 
Its skies and its wonderful days. 


Eut give me the generous autumn, 
That feast of the husbandman’s year, 

When effort is crowned with fruition 
And labor rewarded by cheer. 


When cool and crisp air as a tonic, 
To each respiration gives zest, , 
Through days when ’tis pleasure to labor, 
Through nights when ’tis blissful to rest. 


So, linger, sweet Autumn, to bless us; 
Halt, Time, in your onward career; 
Stay, days of content and calm beauty, 
The brightest and best of the year. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
eure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
eure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish ‘t, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820"Powers’ Block, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥- 











$50.00 
SEWING MACHINES, 


* Agriculturist ” Sewin 
Freight Prepaid, $19.00. 


Machine No. 4 


TO OUR READERS 
AT FROM 


$16. to $20, 


All readers of this journal can se- 
cure through us the finest grades of 
sewing machines at very reasonable 
prices, ranging from $16.00, freight 
prepaid, to $20.00, freight prepaid. 
All our machines are warranted for 
five years. 


What Others Say. 


Following are a few of a very large 
number of testimonials from those 
who have purchased sewing machines 
from us. We have not yet received a 
single unfavorable statement from 
anyone who has purchased one of our 
sewing machines. 


IS ALL RIGHT.—‘ We are very well pleased with 
the sewing machine secured from you. As far as we have 
tried it, it is all right.”—G. W. BUFFINGTON, Mills Co., 
Iowa. 

EQUALS A 845 MACHINE.—“The drop head 
AGRICULTURIST sewing machine came all right. We 
have given it a thorough trial and find it very satisfactory. 
It is as good a machine as agents sel! for $45.00.”—HALSEY 
SMITH, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL.—“I am very 
much pleased with the drop top AGRICULTURIST sewing 
machine. It is perfectly satisfactory in every respect, 
The feed, attachments, etc., etc., are working nicely. 
have found it to be light running, and with the top drop- 
ped and the leaf folded it isa very ornamental as well as 
useful piece of furniture. Ishall take pleasure in recom- 
mening it to any of my friends who want a machine.”— 
ADELIA S. BULLMAN, Union Co., N. J 

JUST AS@sU ARANTEED.—“‘Your sewing machine 
has proved all that you guaranteed it to be in so far as 
have used it, I like it very much.”—HENRY BLOOM- 
FIELD, Ontario Co., N. Y. 

SAVING OF $20.00.—“We are highly pleased with 
the AGRICULTURIST machine which we purcilased of 
you, After two months’ trial we are satisfied that it is the 
cones of, if not superior to, machines that agents have 
tried to sell us at #40 to #50, a saving to us of $20 at 
least,”—-CHAS. BUTTRICK, Kent Co., Mich. 

UP TO DATE.,—“I received the AGRICULTURIST 
sewing machine last Jane, and find it in every way up to 
date. It is easy, light running and noiseless, and I would 
recommend it to anyone.”—Mrs. B, H. DILLINGHAM 
Grant Co., Okla. 

GOOD AS HIGH-PRICED MACHINES.—“‘The 
sewing machine gives good satisfaction, It does as good 
work as any of the high-priced machines.” — W, B. 
PRESLEY, Loudon Co,, Ten. 


All interested should send a 2-cent 
stamp for circulars giving full particu- 
lars. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 

NEW YORK, 52 '~* -ette Place, 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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How to Treat Porterhouse Steak. 
ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 





I heard Mrs Ewing, the cooking teacher, 


lecture the other day on what to 
do with a _ porterhouse steak, and she 
had a score of practical things to say 
about it, which the women in the class 


jctted eagerly into their note books. I know 
every good housewife will agree with her 
in her remarks that there is no delicious bit 
of meat more grossly maltreated than a 
porterhouse steak, or more generally mis- 
understood. 

“In the first place,’’ said Mrs Ewing, ‘‘be 
sure you have a porterhouse steak. I am 
sorry to say there are housewives in Amer- 
ica who do not Know a porterhouse from a 
chuck steak. Also be sure it is a good one. 
If the meat is liberally interwoven with 
fine grains, almost like threads of fat, it 
will be tender and delicious. If it isofadark- 
red color, with no fat except solid masses 
at the side, it is not fit to eat. It is cut from 
an animal too old to go to the butcher 
shop.” 

“Do I wash it?’ she said in reply to a 
question from a woman in the audience. 
“No, madam, I never wash it. I do not even 
wipe it. If you get a steak that needs 
washing, the best thing you can do is to 
change your meat market. The most care- 
ful butcher in the country, though, cannot 
assure you that that particular leg of beef 
has not been knocked around promiscuous- 
ly before it reaches him, so cut off the en- 
tire bit of skinny fat that surrounds the 
steak, leaving the meat, clad in 
its fine inside skin. Also cut off 
the end which nobody eats, because of its 
tuughness. It may be saved for a stew ora 
Hamburg steak, but it is useless to broil it. 
The average woman understands by the 
word “broiling,” meat cooked over a bed of 
hot coals with the fat and juices escaping 
into the fire, to blaze up about the wire 
broiler. Nine times out of twelve a steak 
thus cooked will be charred, smoked and 
half raw. It takes an excellent cook and 
an excellent fire to broil meat in this fash- 
ion. The best way to broil is within the 
power of any cook who has a good hot fire 
and a flat griddle. Set the griddle on the 
stove and let it get smoking hot. Then put 
in the steak without a grain of salt, pep- 
per or flour, such as I have seen some 
women ruin it with. Don’t grease the grid- 
dle, let the meat stick to the pan; it ought 
to stick. That is what broiling means—the 
sudden searing of meat keeps in the juices. 
Let it remain on the griddle till the upper 
side begins to look juicy, but never long 
enough to let a drop of juice gather on the 
raw meat. Turn quickly, being very careful 
to stick the fork not into the steak, but into 
the fat at the side. When turned, press it 
close to the griddle with a fork. If you like 
it rare, it ought to cook in five to seven 
minutes. Give it ten if you wish to cook it 
well. As soon as it is done, put it on the 
platter, not a hot one, that might cook it 
too much, but one that is simply warm. 
Dust the steak with salt and white pep- 
per, put a few morsels of butter on it, 
scrape from the pan with a thin knife every 
particle of juice from the steak, then send 
it right to the table. Nobody who tries this 
method of broiling and does it as it should 
be done, will ever again scorch a porter- 
house steak over a bed of hot coals.” 


At Butchering Time. 


CLARA 8. EVERTS. 








There are usually small, scrappy pieces of 
both beef and pork left at butchering time 
—trimmings from larger pieces that the 
cook hardly knows how to serve palatably 
or acceptably. If these are cooked as a 
pot roast they are most excellent. In the 
bottom of a large pot put a little fresh 
lard or meat fryings, and when it is boiling 
hot add enough of the scrappy pieces for 
a meal, and turn and stir them in the hot 
kettle until every particle has become sear- 
ed and delicately browned; then add a pint 
of boiling water, cover closely and cook 
for an hour. Then add enough small onions, 
pared, but whole, for a meal, a little more 
boiling water if necessary, season with salt 
and pepper, cover closely and cook for 
about three quarters of an hour, or until 
the onions are .done. By this time the 


water has probably about boiled away and 
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the meat again begun to roast. Remove the 
onions to a vegetable dish and the meat to 
a platter or arrange the onions around the 
edge of the platter as a garnish for the 
meat. To the brownings that remain in the 
kettle add a pint of hot water. When it 
boils, add a tablespoonful of flour smooth- 
ed in a little cold water, season with salt 
and pepper, stir constantly to prevent 
lumps, and send to the table in a gravy dish, 
‘or a part of it may be poured over the gn- 
ions, if they are served in a vegetable dish. 

Backbones are deliciously cooked as a pot 
roast either with or without onions, pota- 
toes or sauer-kraut. Crackasparerib through 
the center, so it will fold and may be placed 
in a baking pan. Fill it with sauer-kraut, 
Onions, potatoes; or onions and potatoes, 
acd more around it in the pan, season high- 
ly with salt and pepper, add a pint of boil- 
ing water, cover the pan and bake in a hot 
oven. This is surely the very best way in 
which a spareribd can be cooked. 

When considerable butchering is done at 
one time, the family is very apt to tire of the 
ribs, backbone, heart and liver beforeall are 
used. A part of these may be washed 
and prepared ready for use, then put into 
some clean vessel and set away where they 
will freeze and stay frozen. If well covered 
from the air they will be as fresh and good 
in a month as when first prepared, and will 
be much more acceptable. The liver 
should be soaked in water for a day or 
night, and then cut into slices ready. for 
cooking before being frozen. Pigs’ feet may 
be cooked until the bones drop out, season- 
ed with Salt and pepper and a bit of sage, 
if liked, packed into a stone jar or crock, 
the remaining liquor boiled down until it 
will jelly, and poured over them, and if 
well covered, will keep all winter. They 
may be sliced thinly and served cold, or the 
slices may be dipped in beaten egg, then 
rolled in very fine bread crumbs and fried; 
or they may be heated up with a little 
sweet milk, thickened a little and seasoned 
to taste. 





A Valuable Recipe 


M. 8. 





Here is a recipe that should be cut out 
and pasted in one corner of the kitchen 


mirror, where it can be seen, for it will 
seve many dollars’ worth of time and 
strength. Shave five cakes of good, hard 


soap into just enough boiling water to dis- 
solve them nicely. Stir constantly until 
the soap is dissolved, then add 2 table- 
sroons powdered borax, and a scant tea- 
cup kerosene. Remove the mixture from 
the stove before adding the kerosene. Stir 
‘t well, then pour it into a covered stone 
jar, and use it whenever anything very 
dirty, either cloth, tinware, woodwork, or 
iron utensils, is to be cleaned. Apply a 
hitle to the outside of your teakettle, while 
it is hot, using a flannel cloth for the pur- 
pose, and see how quickly you can clean 
it, and how bright it will be. Use a little, 
also, when cleaning your windows, and 
you'll never again regard that task as some- 
thing to be put off as long as possible. For 
cleaning sinks, wash-basins and slop jars, 
there is nothing that can equal it, and by 
its use the dish towels can be kept nice and 
white without rubbing. Put them into a 
pan of cold water, add enough of the com- 
pcund to form a good suds, and let them 
come slowly to a boil. Let them boil until 
they are sufficiently clean, then rinse them 
end hang them out. Such work will almost 
Go itself, while one is attending to other 
duties, and the task of keeping clean is 
thus robbed of more than one-half its 
terrors. 
icssdbnsicoialia agian 

How to Remove Stains—Tea and coffee 
usually readily yield to the purifying in- 
fluence of boiling water poured through the 
fabric; so, too, do some fruit stains. An ap- 
plication of lemon juice and salt, with good 
sun exposure, is an old and in many in- 
stances an effective remedy. Grass stains 
usually can be removed by dipping in alco- 
hol,and an application of a paste made of 
cream of tartar wet up with water 
will remove them when alcohol will 
not. So, too, cream of tartar and 
water will remove iron mold spots, 
drying on the grass in the sun. If one 
application does not remove, repeat. Soak- 
ing in sour milk over night»will usually re- 
move ink stains, while the juice of a ripe 
tomato is useful in removing stains from 
the hands. Kerosene will clean many stains 
from oik cloth, brass or copper. Surfaces 
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that would be marred by sand soaps can 
often be nicely cleaned with kerosene, fol- 
lowed by an application of hot soap stds. 
But my standby when all other remedies 
fail to successfully remove stains from 
white fabrics is javalle water. It is easily 
made, and once used no housekeeper will 
be without it. The formula is as follows: 
Four lbs bi-carbonate of soda, 1 1b chloride 
of lime, pour over the soda 1 gal of boiling 
water, place over the fire and boil 15 min- 
utes, then stir in the chloride of lime until 
thoroughly dissolved. Allow to cool and 
settle, then strain through cloth, ottle and 
set aside to use. To remove stains, wet 
the stain in cold water, dip up and down 
until the spot disappears, then wash as 
usual. Do not use on colored materials, as 
it will destroy color. It will remove ink 
stains better than any other preparation we 
ever tried. One teacupful of this liquid to 
a boiler of water whitens garments that 
have grown yellow from disuse.—[Alma 
Cole Pickering. 








Sweet-Apple Preserves—Steam fruit till 
tender, when tried with broom straw. Heat 
to the boiling point one pint vinegar and 
& lbs sugar and enough boiling water to 
make a syrup that will cover 7 lbs apples. 
Pour over the steamed apples and let stand 
till next morning. Drain, reheat the syrup, 
leave till next morning, when the process 
is repeated. Like pickles, they are better 
served when a week or more old.—[White 
Ribbon. 





Who can give a remedy for musty odor 
in rooms where the floor is seemingly 
good?—[P. W. : ; 
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The little god of love turns away from a 
sickly, sallow, nervous, head-achey, back- 
achey, lifeless woman. Every woman 
should have the beauty, viv>city, and-vigor 
of perfect health. The 
bright glow of health, 
bright eyes, clear skin, 
red lip% are more attrac- 
tive than any mere reg- 
ularity of feature. A 
woman can’t change the 
shape of her features 
but any woman may 
have the beauty of 
health. No healthy 
woman can be ugly. No sickly woman 
can be beautiful. 

Regularity of the functions of the distinct- 
ly feminine organism is the first essential to 
womanly happiness, comfort and beauty. 

Miss Laura Brooks, of Clinch, Hancock Co., 
Tenn., writes: ‘‘I thaftk God for such rem- 
edies as Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and 
‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ for myself and 
friends honestly believe that had it not been for 
these wonderful medicines I would to-da 
be in my I am gure that I could 
not havel Red | sane in the condition 
I was in at the nm ey consul 

ou. I was only praying to die and 
free from pain. I was simply a 
shadow and we had tried 
almost everythin, —_ 
through a friend, 1 
advised to wri a 
which I did, thinking yea 
the while that it was —_ 














a case as mine could be 5 
But I do not think so to-day. 7 


After — = week's cael 
ment jus IZ 
felt li corse and Yf 


I hardly believed that such 
could be, when the first | 
tiod was passed without pele. 
I continued the treatment un-’ 
til, I had used about seven7/ 


scription’ and some of the’ 
‘ Discovery,’ and now I amaZ 
well woman. I would have 
iven any amount, if I hadit, 
ust for the rest Pa has has already | 


iven me—rest fi aa aoe. 
are id 


now when the 

pomp ectingeay, fro = frem pain, an 

during the time I fee Seed team as well as at any time, 
and am never confin room as I once was. 
I can eat anything I want t and can work at an 
kind of work—someth I could never do 
this summer, Every’ ho knows me thinks 
it wonderful that I am net sick ahy more. I 
thank God for this friend of woman, this blessed 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ The very name sounds 
sweet tome. Iam causing many of my friends 
to use it and all are i ng. I can never tell 
you how I thank you, dear Doctor, for your kind 
advice and good, fatherly letters to me. 





free, (Dr. Wi, 8. Wice, Box 
ree. ro ice, Box 
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Scenes at Our Table.--II. 








It is time Farmer Sport made up his mind 
whom to take horseback riding with him. 
A dozen or twenty girls want to go, and 
they are tired waiting. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Sunday Reading- Young Man from Can- 
ton, write to the president of Berea col- 
lege, Berea, Ky, and you may find an aid 
in securing your college education. Much 
is said about suitable Sunday reading. I 
heard the statement made not long ago 
that books which were fit to read at all 
were all right for Sunday reading. Let’s 
hear the Tablers’ views. I suppose, Fred 
of Sightly Hill, this makes me a candi- 
date for that cooky. My success. or other- 
wise depends upon the Tablers, I suppose. 
T would like to belong to a letter circle. 
By the way, Mr Editor, as the young folks 
say, have not enough of us expressed a like 
desire to have one _ started? I wish we 
might have one composed of members be- 
tween 20 and 30 years of age.—[Uarda. 


Enjoy Through All Senses—Cordaville at 
last stands revealed. Strength and deter- 
mination are in that face. No wonder he 
looks severely on the foibles of woman- 
kind, for his is not a countenance of ro- 
mantic mold. Fit for the hard realities, 
yet, perhaps, unresponsive to the longing 
of gentler sex for something better than to 
be kept in the narrow round of common- 
place cares. Life is not best lived where in- 
cessant toil is the rule. Too many there are 
whose existence is merely physical. Happy 
are they who enjoy the things that are pro- 
vided for all the senses and faculties. Come, 
Forest and Grannie and Canadian Sunbeam 
and all ye others, let us see you all. It will 
make us feel a new interest in your letters. 
And, Forest, if your ideal should see the 
picture and there should come an end to the 
waiting! When surroundings are not, sat- 
isfying, try for something different. Do not 
go on washing dishes, when you would pre- 
fer music. It is folly to make a sacrifice of 
yourself, and think it all for the best. It is 
a regret that some are shut out from the 
life of their desire. Maybe the Table will 
lead you in new paths if you do not shrink 
from view. Canadian Sunbeam, you were 
sensible, acting as you did. All are not as 
heartless as the one you trusted in. Such 
are not worthy a true heart’s tears. I 
know a case like yours, only the parties re- 
versed. The gentleman has just taken a 
wife and appears to have much happiness 
in store. It is best for us and those we are 
with to put these disappointments behind 
us and look for new and brighter days. 
Grannie, look out for Cordaville, he will be 
around after some of the sprightly Tablers. 
He returned from Europe without one of 
those ‘‘jewels” of the field or dairy, and his 
mind is about made up. If nothing better, 
let us have brief accounts of trips Tablers 
have made the past summer, if any have 
peen sa fortunate. The season’s bountiful 





MOTHERS 








crops will soon be in store, and rest and 
amusements should follow. The literary, 
the singing school and dancing may now 
begin. It is good to see the churches chang- 
ing their practice about the latter, as it is 
one of the most delightful amusements. 
There is a dearth of social life in most 
country places, anyway.—[Sower. 





A Loyal Citizen—You may have heard of 
the Irishman who had not been in America 
long enough to get the ‘‘peraties”’ out of his 
teeth, who insisted that there was not any- 
thing in this country that would 
compare with what they had in 
Ireland. Even the moon was a very insig- 
nificant affair in comparison, to what he had 
been used to seeing. I am of the opinion 
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that English girl of the Y F table has a bit of 
the same complaint, but think she will re- 
cover. America is not perfect, but itis such 
an improvement on the mother country that 
those who come here have no reason for 


complaint, I think when she comes to her 
senses she will make a good, loyal citizen. 
{Farmer Ned. 





A Girl’s Choice—Bashful Swain, Achsah 
Sawyer advised girls to be sure the man is 


worth it before they marry poor men, 
knowing they will have to “do all their 
ewn work.” Even when a girl marries the 
man she loves and finds him the man she 
thought him, all the work in a house by 
cne pair of hands is no joke. Of course 
you can take hold and wipe the dishes for 








CLARA BARTON. 





Her Grand Indorsement of Or 
Greene’s Nervura. 





Encouraging the Sick to Use This 
Greatest of Remedies. 





Furthering the benevolent advice of 
the Associated Charities in recom- 
mending the sick and suffering to use 
Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy—the grand cure for disease 
which Rev Dr DeWitt Talmage used 
and recommends to the people, and 
concerning which Mrs Henry Ward 
Beecher wrote highest praise of its 
wonderful beneficial effects—Clara 
Barton, president of the Red Cross so- 
ciety, now gives public indorsement of 
this great remedy which is so perfect- 
ly and effectually curing the people 
from their complaints. 

Why will people continue to suffer 
and drag out an unhappy and miser- 
able existence of sickness, pain, weak- 
ness and debility when there is a rem- 
edy sure to cure? Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy is pro- 
nounced on every hand and by all 
classes of people to be the most won- 
derful cure for disease ever Known. It 
cures where all others fail. Physicians 
declare Dr Greene’s Nervura to be be- 
yond doubt the grandest medical dis- 
covery of this century, and recommend 
and prescribe it as the surest of all 
remedies to restore health and 
strength, to make the sick weli, and 
to relieve the weakness, debility, pain, 
anguish and suffering of disease. 

What higher commendation can this 
medicine have, what more convincing 
proof, what more positive assurance 
that Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy will surely cure than the 
recommendation and indorsement of 
the president of the Red Cross society, 
the world ‘wide known and universally 
loved and honored Clara Barton, who 
has brought relief to thousands of the 
world’s suffering, whose crowning act 





of benevolent charity in carrying to 
stricken Cuba ships laden with the 
tender mercies of charity is a matter 
of history known to all the world. 

Such is the world famous Clara Bar- 
ton, president of the Red Cross society, 
and her words in praise and recom- 
mendation of the wonderful curer of 
disease, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, will be the kind- 
ling of new hope to thousands upon 
thousands of those who are sick, out 
of health, weak, nervous, or who suffer 
from headaches, rheumatism, neural- 
gia or other painful and distressing 
disease, kidney complaints, nervous 
affections or poor and _ devitalized 
blood. 

Clara Barton says: 

“We have tried Dr Greene’s Nervu- 
ra blood and nerve remedy and al- 
though the remedy has been in our 
hands but a short time, we judge that 
the remedy has all of the merits which 
are claimed for it. We shall still con- 
tinue its use, with the expectation that 
we shall be able to indorse it still more 
highly. CLARA BARTON. 
“President of the American National 

Red Cross, Washington, D C.”’ 

If you wish to be made well and 
strong.again, if you wish health to take 
the plaze of disease, if you wish to 
know what it is to be without pain, 
weakness, nervousness, humors, or in- 
deed, any kind of nervous and physi- 
cal suffering, take Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. 

Dr Greene’s Nervura is not a pa- 
tent medicine, but the prescription of 
Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th street, N Y 
city, the most successful physician in 
curing diseases, and is, therefore, ex- 
actly and perfectly adapted to cure. 
Consultation, examination and advice 


in regard to any case may be had free 
at Dr Greene’s office, either if you call 
or write. 





a pretty girl or even do tre most glaringly 
recessary tasks if the | me-maker is so 
sick she can’t hold her head up, but that 
is a very different matter from the day- 
in-and-day-out ceaseless round of things 
that must be done, and yet show nothing 
for the time spent unless they are left 
undone a few days. I think girls are wise 
in trying to make sure of a little ‘oil’ for 
the machinery as well as love, for even the 
best of men expect their wives to take 
their love for granted after marriage. 
Housework very easily drops to drudgery, 
even where there is money for conveniences 
and something more than salt pork and po- 
tatoes on the bill of fare. A man isn’t an 
angel just because he is poor. And it isn’t 
a sign of degeneration in girls because they 
don’t snap at any offer of marriage. It 
used to be a disgrace to “be an old maid,” 
besides being very unpleasant, as a single 
woman never thought of having a home of 
her own unless it was left her with a more 
or less bountiful income. Now a woman 
Goesn’t have to get married in order to 
live a respected and useful life, and so a 
girl has some choice. If she doesn’t find 
the man she can love she need not take up 
with the next best unless she likes, and 
right there ought to be a foundation for 
nobler, happier wives and mothers. A 
woman wh? would marry for money isn’t 
worth considering, in my opinion.—[Susan 
Nipper. 





“Al” Edison’s Father—Iam long past 


64 years old, but I am a vet of the 60’s 
and we soldiers never get old. We may 
have halting steps, gray hair and wrinkled 
faces, but we are always boys. I like your 
Tablers. There may be some errors in 
what they say, but the bringing together 
of so many opinions will make brighter 
boys and girls and better men and women 
of them. When we see the burdens that 
others bear, we ought to carry our own 
the more eheerfully. I like the spirit of 
German Scout, in the Young Folks’ Table. 
Boys made our best soldiers, they would 
“get there’’ some way. I would like to have 
led a regiment like him to*storm the hights 
of San Juan. Be chivalrous, my boy, to 
English Girl. She will Americanize in a 
little while if she stays with the patriotic 
Tablers. But Elec Tricity reminds me of 
our own Thomas A, or as he was called 
here, “Al’’ Edison. You know this was his 
old home, here at Port Huron, Mich. His 
father was past 92 when he died. I visited 
him a few months before he died, I asked 
“Was Al like other boys in their plays and 
sports.”” I can never forget the far-away 
look that came into his eyes and the ra- 
diance that lit up his face. He answered 
slowly, as if absorbed in the days Iong gone 
never to return, “That boy had no child- 
hood days.” It reminded me of another 
koy who said, “Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business.’”’ Go on Elec. 
Let others play cards and dance away the 
summer days of youth if they will. I have 
no arguments for them. You plod along in 
the path ycu have chosen. You will get 
a long start in the race before they decide 
what they will do.—[Vet. 





A Working Woman’s “Liberty’’—If the 
men are so opposed to women doing What 
they term their work, why do they not 
marry the women, and in this way remedy 
their grievance. I'll warrant there is not 
one woman out of ten who has made her 
living in an office, a store, or at housework 
either, for that matter, for a number of 
years, but who would gladly exchange her 
“liberty” for a nice little home of her own 
te superintend. It is this kind of a girl 
or woman who knows how to appreciate a 
comfortable home and kind husband. 
There is nothing particularly desirable in 
the “liberty,’’ which consists of working 
Gay after day for feod and clothing and a 
place to sleep, barely gained by wages 
which will be lost the moment someone else 
is willing to do the same work for less 
money. Chatterbox of Chautauqua, you 
are an excellent girl. A brother is indeed 
fortunate for having such a sister. Bache- 
lor of Cordaville, I am glad you have sent 
your picture to the table, and I can enjoy 
your letters better now.—[Caro. 





Have You a Sewing Machine that is a 
good one? No woman can afford to use a 
poor one, or one half worn out, or one with 
only such parts, machinery and fixtures as 
could be obtained 16 or 20 years ago. Even if 
you reckon woman’s work. at only 50cents a 
day. the time and worry -ver uch na- 
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dainty fabrics. 
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When washing delicate laces, use liberal suds of Ivory 
Soap and warm water. If the laces are too delicate to bear 
rubbing, knead them with the hands, or shake briskly in a 
bottle of suds, then rinse in clear water. Ivory Soap contains 
no alkali, and is safe to use for the cleansing of the most 


IVORY SOAP IS 994%. PER CENT. PURE. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘ just as 
good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Ca, Cincinnati. 
CX 











chines in doing work, adjusting and fixing 
would pay five or tenfold interest on the 
cost of one of the splendid new First Rate 
sewing machines, which are now supplied to 
the subscribers of our journal. Don’t be 
fooled by agents or their falsehoods. Send 
your address with a postage stamp to our 
office and you will get all particulars, de- 
scriptions, illustrations and the reason why 
we supply our readers so much cheaper 
($15 to $40 cheaper) than no better machines 
are sold for by agents and dealers. 





Woman’s Sphere—A true woman’s deep- 
est love and desire are for her home and 
loved ones, and planted right by the side 
of these is a deathless instinct and desire 
to protect and save them from danger. 
Good land! I never heard an old hen called 
out of her spear or unhenly because she 
would fly out at a hawk and cackle loud 
and cluck and try to lead her chickens off 
into safety. And while the old rooster is 
steppin’ high and struttin’ round and look- 
in’ injured, ’tis the old hen that savés the 
chickens nine times out of ten.—[Josiah 
Allen’s Wife. 





Rotten Yesterdays—Finish every day 
and be done with it. For manners and for 
wise living it is a vice to remember. You 
have done what you could; some blunders 
and absurdities no doubt crept in; forget 
them as soon as you can. To-morrow is a 
new day; you shall begin it wisely and 
serenely and with too high a spirit to be 
cumbered with your old nonsense. This 
aay for all that is good and fair! It is too 
dear with its hopes and invitations te waste 
& moment on the rotten yesterdays.[R WE. 

i tttenntiemen-ccneeeeee 

“T see you've still got your old office boy.” 
“Yes.” “Improves with age, does he?” 
“Well. he seems to get fresher every day.” 








Tumors, 3 ‘and pall. Fors of ‘Malignant and 
n Growths 


Without the’ use of ft the Knife 


INSTITUTION iM THE WoRLD, ' 
— never mache ge png a sae cure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 
Please state your case as clear! possible and our book with 
complete information will be mailed free ‘Add Address, 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 
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NEEDLE POINT 


Needle Point. 


MRS SUDIE LAVINIA PATTISON. 





Needle point is one of the simplest dec- 
orative trimmings made, yet there is noth- 
ing more dainty for trimming children’s 
underwear, etc. The design given is also 
suitable for infants’ robes as well as many 
other things. To make, obtain a three- 
tourths inch square of stiff cardboard, hem 
material to be ornamented, lay square, dia- 
mond-wise, within one-eighth of an inch 
from bottom edge of hem, mark outline 
with lead pencil, repeat as shown in il- 
lustration. Here one vandyke is completed, 
the other is left to show mode of work. 

After the design is outlined, take sharp 
buttonhole scissors and cut on outline of 
each square to within one-eighth of an 
inch of corners, turn in each edge of cut, 
and fill in space with needle point stitches, 
thus: Begin at corner, use number of 
thread to suit material (No 40 for lawns, 
No 60 for finer material, No 24 for under- 
wear), pass needle through edge of space, 
throw thread over needle twice, draw 
through, leaving a loose buttonhole stitch 
all around space; then pass needle under 
each loop, first from one side, then the oth- 
er, as shown in unfinished space. One space 
is left just turned ready for filling in, so 
that one can easily see how the work is 
done. A yoke for children’s dresses or 
aprons is made in the solid squares filled in, 
leaving no point at top, like design given. 

The sample bit of ruffle is a dainty finish 
to be used in connection with the design No 
1 The hem has a fancy hemstitched bor- 
der, made by drawing out eight threads and 





RUFFLE WITH NEEDLE-POINT EDGE. 


nemstitching, catching up _ six threads; 
hemstitch on opposite side, catching in cen- 
ter of cluster of six threads. The edge of 
hem is finished with a simple needle point 
in this manner: Take two. buttonhole 
etitches, then one buttonhole stitch under 
thread betweenthe twostitches; pass needle 
through cloth frem back, leaving a picot 
lcop; repeat to end. At the end of sample 
is shown the stitch in different stages, so 
that one can copy easily. 

The ruffle is fulled by the old-fashioned 
roll-stitch, and for the benefit of the new 
generation I will tell manner of procedure. 
‘ake ruffle between thumb and first finger, 
roll edge in small roll to wrong side, whip 
closely with strong thread, drawing full 
every inch, or it will be found difficult to 
regulate the fullness. 

A child’s dress or apron with hem- 
stitched hem decorated with needle point, 
yoke of needle point, finished with the 
ruffle, as just described, would surely be as 
Gainty a thing as any mother could desire 
for her darling. The cost for trimming is 
a mere trifle. A spool of thread in 
hands of ordinary cunning can soon trans- 
form a plain article to a thing of beauty. 


Sweet Clover Lace. 
DELIA. 





Make a chain of twenty-eight stitches, dc 
in sixth stitch from needle, ch two, skip 
two, dc in next, ch eight, skip eight, s c in 
next, ch six, two dc in same, ch six, two 
dc in same, ch six, s c in same, ch eight, 
vkip eight, dc in next, ch two, skip two, dc 
in next, ch two, skip two, dc in next, ch 
five, turn. 

24 row—D c in dc, ch two, dc inde, 
ch eight, twelve s c’s under each of the 





three six chains, ch eight, dc in dc, ch two, 
dcindc, ch two, dcin dc, ch five, turn. 

3d row—D c in dc, ch two, dc ind ec, 
ch three, s c in center of first leaf, ch five, 
sc in center of next, ch five, s c in center of 
next, ch three, d c in dc, ch two, dcind 
c, ch two, d c in dc, ch eight, sc inde 
just made, ch eight, s c in same, ch eight, s 
c in same, turn. 

4th row—Sixteen s c’s under each of the 
eight chains, fastening where it is needed, 
ch five, d c in d ec, ch two, dc in dec, ch 
eight, s c in center leaf, ch elght, d cin dec, 
ch two, dcindc, ch two, dcindc, repeat 
from first row. 
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A Husking Mitten. 


DOLLIE MERRILL. 





Here is a husking mitten pattern which I 
think is much more easily cut out and 
made than the old-fashioned kind that is in 
three pieces, two pieces joined across the 
palm of the hand, in which it is difficult 
to get a fit. This pattern can be fitted to a 
large or small hand with very little trouble. 
The middle of the thumb is laid on a bias 
fold of cloth and cut in one piece. The 
bias part when made is on the back of the 
thumb. 

Sew the thumb up and turn, turn 
the raw edge in and stitch it on or about 
the perforations to the hand piece, then 





ON THE LEFT THE HAND PATTERN, ON 


RIGHT THE THUMB. 


THE 


sew up the mitten and it is done, unless you 
choose to hem around the wrist. The mit- 


tens may be made of old cloth for children, 
and lined with cotton flannel, and are very 
warm. They are quite respectable looking. 
I have made the “‘good man” mittens of this 
kind to drive in, and they are very warm. 
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A thick cotton flannel outside with a flan- 
nel lining is very warm and serviceable. 
aneciglliaiapinaeeinns 
Toilet Set—Cut three pieces, one for cen- 
ter and one for each side of the dressing 
ease, from plain white or red-dotted mus- 
lin. If not of new material starch very 
stiff. Let the largest be a foot square, the 
others several inches smaller, and line with 
“turkey red.’’ Trim the edges with box 
plaiting of the muslin, two inches or more 
wide (after both edges have been hemmed 
and button-hole stitched—the stitches taken 
irregularly and an eighth of an inch apart, 
or thereabouts, making but little work- 
with coarse washable embroidery silk or 
linen, pink or red). The hemming may be 
merely machine stitching, and the plaiting 
may be stitched lengthwise down the mid- 
Gle before putting around the main piece, 
to which the lining need be only basted 
that it may be the easier laundered. After 
the fluting has been firmly stayed in the 
middle, making a double ruffle, it, too, can 
be simply basted to the other, and removed 
for ironing. If the room have other tinted 
drapery, as blue, let the lining be blue cam- 
bric and the thread blue, or matching the 
other trimmings. Drapery curtains of mus- 
lin like the set, tied with ribbon like the 
lining, and cther hangings of the same, will 

te in taste.—[White Ribbon. 





Don’t talk to me about the equality of 
the sexes when men have a dozen or more 
pockets and women have none. I’m sim- 
ply ashamed of my division of humanity. 
-One look at a woman in the rain is enough 
for me. Hanging on to her skirts with one 
band and holding on to an umbrella plus 
purse with the other, she’s the wretched- 
est mass of helplessness I know of.—[Kate 
Field. 


STORIES OF RELIEF. 





Two Letters to Mrs. Pinkham. 


Mrs. JoHN WituiAms, Englishtown, 
N. J., writes: 

‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I cannot be- 
gin to tell you how I suffered before 
taking your remedies. I was so weak 
that I could hardly walk across the floor 
without falling. I had womb trouble 
and such a bearing-down feeling ; also 
suffered with my back and limbs, pain 
in womb, inflammation of the bladder, 
piles and indigestion. Before I had 
taken one bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound I felt a great deal 
better, and after taking two and one- 
half bottles and half a box of your 
Liver Pills I wascured. If more would 
take your medicine they would pot 
have to suffer so much.” 

Mrs. JOSEPH PETERSON, 513 East St., 
‘Warren, Pa., writes: 

“DEAR Mrs. PiInkHAM:—I have suf- 
fered with womb trouble over fifteen 
years. I had inflammation, enlarge- 
ment and displacement of the womb. 
I had the backache constantly, also 
headache. and was so dizzy. I had 
heart trouble, it seemed as though my 
heart was in my throat at times chok- 
ing me. I could not walk around and 
I could not lie down, for then my heart 
would beat so fast I would feel as 
though I was smothering. I had to 
sit up in bed nights in order to breathe. 
I was so weak I conld not do any- 
thing. 

‘“‘T have now taken several bot- 
tles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and used three @ pack- 
ages of Sanative Wash, and can say 
I am perfectly cured. Ido not think 
I could have lived long if Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s medicine had not helped me.” 


BED-WETTIN 





CURED. Sample FREE. 
Dr. F. E. May, Bloomington, Tl. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. | HORSES, RIDING, ETC. FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 
PAGE. PRICE. PAGE, PRICE. PAGE. PRICE. 
17 Agriculture, A BC of. Weld.. “S 64 American Horses and Horse Breeding. Dimon, | 29 Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey........... 75 
17. Agriculture, Manual of. «Eme rson ‘and F lint. - 150 RR I i 3 50 33 Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Allen, C. L. 2 00 
12 Agriculture, First Principles of. Voorhees, 63 Animal Castration. Liautard, A..............+. 2 00 40 Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60. Cloth” 1 ¢ 
EE Michid + nein entdntd has sidsendodenccokattocts 1 00 63 Animals, Chart of the Age of Domestic. Liau- 31 Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge........... 1 00 
13 Asparagus Culture. Barnes and ‘Sate. ee 50 tard, A.. i inal hk ileteanie 50 29 Cranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. _— ae Ris 40 
10 Broom-Corn and Brooms.......... ‘ pate 50 63 Breeds of Live Stock. Sanders............-..... 2 06 29 Cranberry Culture. White.. Ae 1 25 
13 Cabbages, On. Gregory. . Sag 30 64 Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. Batters by, ‘Gol. J.C. 1 00 66 Crops, Sprayin Weed, Clarence 'M.: seaoieas 25 
13 Carrots, Mangold-W urzels, etc, On. “Gregory... 30 51 Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIntosh, Dr. D., 35 Dahlia, The. Seacceh,’ Lawrence K.. ‘ 30 
13 CauliBowers. Brill 0... 0. scocscccccccccccccsscccee 20 ass) beth bsaebbeg data desadmiese* skenaaeaes 1 75 37 Dictionary of Gardening. Nicholson. 4 vois.... 20 00 
3 Celery for Profit. Greiner,T....... 20 63 Diseases of the Horse and How to Treat Them. 87. Floriculture, Vick’s Home. Kexford . a 
16 Chemistry of the Farm. Warington.. 1 00 ee EF ar eee 1 25 34 Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1 50 
16 Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner. 1 00 62 Encyclopedia, The INustrated Stock Doctor and -28 Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. Harcourt 1 25 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, meshes M 25 Live Stock. Manning. vee). $5 Flower Garden, Beautiful. Matthews........... 50 
19 Drainage. Chamberlain. weseeseeeeeeees _ 35 | 61 Handbook of the Turf. Boardman, Sam’iL ..... 100 | 29 Fruit Culturist. American. Thomas.....,.. ceeee 250 
19 Draining ‘for Profit and Heaith. W aring.....«.. I 50 62 Horse. Armatage, Geo. saise” Se ee ES Oar eae 2 00 : 
18 Draining Land. Miles, Manly..................6+ 1 00 62 Horse, How to Judge. Bach, F. ee ee | 28 Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynard... 50 | 
10 Farm Echoes. Starr a etait e as 50 63 Horse Facts for Owners. tg Os 5 00 66 Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, Clarence ‘M. ‘Cloth, 
13 Farm Garde ning ond Seed. Growing. ‘Brill. coe 1D 58 Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W.......... 1 75 ee rm 50 
82 Farm Appliances. . > boN véscncase 50 61 Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. How ay P... 100 6 Garden Making. Bailey, L. H............ ose « 1@ 
32 Farm Conv eniences.. acaceiii AikiewihiRadcs. secihoeind al anata 1 50 62 Horse, The. Youatt and Spoone RSE EE 1 50 24 Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 8.. cones eeneness. Bae 
4 Farm Book, New American. Allen, R. L. & 62 Horse’ Book, American Farmer’s. 8yo. Stewart, R. 300 | 29 Grape Grower’s Guide. 'Choriton.. ccavsccsco 8610 
Wes pusloxdsusatibamebinbnnthvesnasuaden sucess 250 | 62 Horse in the Stable and the Field, On the. Eng. 45 ae Growing and Wine Making, American, 
12 Farm of Four Acres, Our...... 2... ..cssseseeee Vevee 30 Hd. S96. BEORGRONTS. ...c.ccccccsegssecccces 3 50 rr 1 50 
23 Fertility of the Land, The. Roberts, I. P......... 125 | 62 Horse in the Stable and the Field. American Ed. 40 Grape Training, American. Bd#fley, Prof. L. H... | 75 
23 Fertilizers, On. Gregory..........¢ hi eaanaeaenee 40 Stonehenge.. 1 50 32 Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof. L. R..... 1 50 
14 Flax Crbtare..........s0-scseesccccvess-coccccscccece 30 52 Horse Book, American Reformed, gvo. Dadd, GH. 2 50 2 Greenbouse Management. Taft, Prof. L. R. 1 50 ‘ 
$7 Forcing Book, The. Bailey, Prof. L. H........... 1 00 60 Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, aschedactinges 1 50 40 Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. L. H...... 1 00 . 
43 Forest Planting and Care of Timber Lands. Jar- 64 Horse, Percheron. New and po EF edition. 40 Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 75 
ES 1 50 Du H ees oe eee eee 50 37 House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. i 
42 Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A.S 1 50 61 Horse Doctor, Every Man His Own; together Hillhouse, Lizzie Page ................ Sota ck - 100 j 
66 Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M....... with Blaine’s Veterinary Art. Armatage, Geo, 67 Insects Injurious to Fruits. Saunders............ 2 00 : 
cRSOHes Cons eens deseo secceces Cloth $1 60; Paper, 50 ORG ee I an cccg cca wacescacudsasencs 0 On 9 New Horticulture, The. Stringfellow, H.A..... 1 00 
5 Gardening for Pleasure. New and Enlarged 62 Horse Shoer, Practical. ‘ . seccccececeeee 100 | 40 Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof.L.H. Cloth......... 1 00 
Edition. Henderson, Peter. Py © See 2 00 60 Horse, The’ Family. Martin, Geo. A.. 1 00 27 Nut Culturist, The. uller, Andrew S........... ia 
3 Gardening for Profit. New and Enlarged 63 Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. 3 50 28 Peach Culture. Revised Edition. Fulton........ 1 50 
Edition. Henderson, Peter.................0+. 2 00 63 Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E. 200 28 Pear Culture for Profit. New andrevised edition. 
ll Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph... 1 25 64 Horse Doctor. Ilustrated. 8vo. Mayhew,E.... 2 00 NR RE RR RP aa - FRING > FE 1 00 
8 Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. Landreth.. 1 00 64 Horses, How to Handle = Educate Vicious. 38 Plants, Handbook of. New enlarged — 
12 Gardening, Success in Market. Kawson........ 1 00 CM Minch 5.6 Disk cage sbcaetrnseninss 50 SIN, DORON 5 5 ci0 a.0.0'. 0.0.0 «5058 bustle bahesss 400° 
12 Garden, Money in the. Quinn................... 150 | 63 Horse Shoeing, Scientific. Russell.. SVIVT2 400 | 41 Plants, Propagation of. ‘Fuller, A. 8......0000000 1 50 
14 Garden, Play and Profit in My. Roe, E. P....... .1 50 62 Horse Breeding. . Sanders. ...........2. seccccsees 150 | 17 Plants, Your. Sheehan, James.................... 40 
44 Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint............... 200 | 63 Horse and Cattle, W ‘inter Care of. Terry....... 35 | 31 Principles of Fruit-Growing. eer > L. H....... 1% 
16 How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof, 8. W........... » 200 i. SiC C8 arr eae 1 50 29 Pruning Book, The. Bailey, L. H 1 50 
15 How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof 8. W........... 2 00 6l Saddle Horse, The. ' Compiete Guide to speed 30 uince Culture. Meec h, W. Ww. 1 00 
6 How the Farm Pays. Henderson and Crozier.... 2 56 and Training. . ° 100 | 35 Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 
11 How to Make the Garden ae Greiner..... .. 200 | 63 Stable Guide, American ‘Gentleman's. " Me- EM cnn ns  concasaadseasrinndsekevicsd 1 25 
14 Indian Corn Culture. Plumb, C. S..............++ 1 00 Clure, R.. eet ao en! re wa Dee 
67 Insects of the Farm and gas Injurious. 62 Trotting Horse in America, The. *“Woodruff...... 2 50 37 Rose Culture, Secrets of. Hatton, W. J......... . 50 
TPOAL. ... 00. eecccerseccersesecsccscessgese ee scees 200 | 52 Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 8vo. Law,J.... 300 | 26 Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. S.. so ee 
65 Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M............ 1 50 37 Spraying of Plants, The. Lodemen, E. G.. 1 00 
20 Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute................ 2 00 DOGS, ETC 28 Strawberry Cultarist. Tlustrated. Fuller, A. 8 25 
21 Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. , “ 36 Window Flower Garden. Heinrich.............. 75 
oe ~~ { — ee ay 1 = = —. eg cee piiaeesiieestverunepeseusscannede 1 = 6 Water Garden, The. Tricker, William....... sooo BE 
12 Land Measure for Farmers. ot edder..... 6 g, Book of the. iiss caesar ieceneemernues 8 
7 Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. Falconer, 58 Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd, Wm........-.... 50 POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES, 
WI 00500605 0.0 copsucgsecenseabesononecsoccce 1 50 58 Dog Training. Hammond, &.................sse.0s 1 00 71 Apiary, Manual of the. Cook, Prof A.J........ - 18 
12 Maple Sugar and Sugar Bush. Cook.............. 35 58 Dog Training. Principles of “Ashmont.” Percy, 71 Bee Culture, AB Cot. Bost, A:1......... s 1 25 
23 Manures, How to Make and Howto Use Them. W. Cu. creccccscorccsccccrecccccrecccccesscccscccce 50 | 71 Bee, Honey and Hive. Langstroth............ 1 25 . 
Sempers, Frank W. Paper............seceeees 40 58 Dogs, Diseases of. Dalziel, H.............cccscceee 1 00 70 Bee-Keeping Explained. Mysteries of. Quiz 1 00 
23 Manures, Method of Making. Bommer........... 25 57 Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other Coun- 70 Broilers fer Profit. Boyer, Michael Sicauh caddie . 50 
22 Manures, Talks on. Revised Edition. Harris, tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 68 Capons for Profit. Greiner, T............ese-008 35 
SOMGDE occcesacevorssscecssces poses oa IB standard writers............ peeteneeecseeseeecees 2 00 70 Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas............ccscccsces 25 
13 Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. = 50 57 Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in_Dis- 70 Egg Farm, An. Revised and enlarged. Stoddar d, 
14 Onions, How to Raise Them. ...........-seceeeeeees 2 CAKC. ASHMOMNE........cccccccsesccccccsccveccoes 2 00 2) SL er L - aiis 50 
14 Onions, On Raising. Gregory.......-s.ssse.+s . 30 57 Fox Terrier. Dalziel..........ccsccccscscceccccsees 1 00 68 Poultry Houses, Low cost. Darrow............ 5 
ll Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W............- 50 @& }}*& —  <aErRhSAReePeers ayeaT the 1 00 68 Poultry, Five Hundred uestions and Answers.. 25 
- Seer freee th elles. Tes Moocescusccocsccoseeese : = SE BI, enc sdcccccccsscscocvessscecess 1 00 70 Poultry, American Stan ard oe Ferfects jon in. . 1 00 
7 Plant Life on e Farm. éoeeenstense 70 Poultry, ustrate ook of. right, L. Col- 
a ree Sateen’ ‘ey cceccecce 4 CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. CR UNE sn o's Abseiesecaeeen areca *esewoese 
otato Culture, A o ssteeenee d : ‘ 70 Poultry, Ulustrated Book of. Wright, L 
12 Potato C ulture, The New. Carman. “Cloth, 78; 51 A BT in Cheese Making, Monrad, J. H ........... 50 68 Poultsy Keeper, Practical. Wri ht, re Be ( 
PDO go 0:s.c.we dc c0cccdeeecncc0cngess o0s06-a¥ veestes 40 56 American Merino for Wool and Mutton, The. 70 Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wrig ht, L f 
14 Rhubarb Culture. Thompson, Fred 8............ 50 Powers, Stephen..........0..ssssecessssecereeees 1 50 68 Profits | in Poultry and Their gente: Manage- 
ll Silk Culture. Paper. Blandford, Oi occnsiccods 30 8 a oS ae. en ween tteeeeeeeevens iz ment..........:. a 1 00 
49 Silos, Ensilage and Silage CB. wcevccccccesccce 5f » v e. ¥ 4 0 eccccecccese 70” Pigeon {od Pleasures of. - “Lacas, Z- 1 50 
2 Soils’ard Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E........ 100 | 46 Cattle, American. Revised Edition. Allen, L. F. 2 50 70 Poultry Culture. Felch, I. “7 
14 Squashes, On. Gregory 30 50 Cattle Breeding. Riss fo a On pttee neces . 00 70 Poultry Keeper, Profitable. Beal and Wild...... 1 25 
16 Soil of the Farm, The.... -- 100 | 52 Cattle Doctor. 8vo,cloth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H... 250 | ¢9 Qurkeys, Howto Grow Them. Myrick, Herbert 1 00 
6 Sugar Beet Seed. Ware, L oo ae 51 Cattle Doctor, American. I2mo. Dadd, Prof. 
Sugar. Third Cover Page. My rick, Herbert.. Po . on” Bhan tas ns A ee OEE ee ee : " ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 
Hy ee a ZB, VIGO. cocccccesccesccces 0 © 8 eecece el > 
7 [nm age Second cover page. ‘Killebrew, a 51 Cattle ee eae Own. 8vo. Half — a 78 wees 4 American. Palliser. ene 81.00; | - 
‘ aus eriuudikaes a morocco. I eS eee 78 = « 
nb toa. 2.4... 35 | 46 Cheese Making in Switzerland. "‘Niontad, J. ii..: 50 | 78 Architectural Designs and ppetaile. ey miseella- og 
9 Truck Farming in the South. Oemler, Dr A.... 150 | 50 Cowsand Dairy Farming, Milch. Flint, C. L..... 20 | 1. PR nthe ag peel ged ny Sceeet. Salllaen, 
9 Vegetables Under Glass. Dreer, ssoury zs seecccee 25 | 46 Cows, Milch. GUeMOn...............cceee eee eeeeee 1 0 ‘ Paper, $1.00; Cloth 2 00 
9 Vegetable Gardening. Green, Prof. 8. B......... 125 } 51 Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B..... .......... 1 00 7 Bart Plan Bimvmatin.................. 1 50 
35 Weeds—-How to Eradicate Them. US, em 1 00 52 Dairy Bacteriology Outlines of. crag? H.L... 1 00 Baila Pr id odgeon. - ia 
10 Whent Cubtnre. Oarthseccsissccccuccececccesscocs 50 49 Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart. i iccathcasvexe 200 | 8 Builder’s Guide. " 
Dairy Calf. The. Hardin, L. 8. 25 81 Gespenter 5 Steel — and Its Use. ‘Hodgson:: - 100 
9 Young Market Gardener,.The.. eee ae 50 = ed Be Alt ge RAE Dp. V8 oceee a Ze 79 Cottage Houses. ee er ee eee 1 25 
42 Feeding —a ie ew... 200 | 79 Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser... 4 00 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, 1 arc. S Peoding Auimeling. “Saar. WA y De ee 00 84 Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete ...... 1 00 
50 Horses, Cattle, Sheep and An. Curtis 78 Court Houses, City Halls and Jails. Palliser 2 00 
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76 Hunter & Trapper. ‘Thrasher, H... sesesses . 15 | eth pederoey goby Bigg eg pee sii 80 House Plans for Everybody. Reed.............. 1 50 
76 Rifle Practice with Military Arms, Practical . page. Myrick, Herbert 25 | 79 Homes for Home Builders. Fully Rlustemed.. 1 50 
Hints on. Prescott, C. Bo... sssereecesereeeeee 25 | 4g Milk and Its Products. Wing, Henry M 100 | 83 How to Build a Home. pape: oC...ccesccccsece 1 00 
76 Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. .....+...-+00. 150 1 5) Milk: Its Nature and Composition. Aikman, ot iat notte resy near’ s tate Hamat se eeee : 2 
SE EES TRIN ea 25 | 84 Painter’s Encyclopedia, The. fardner......... 
BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 46 Paenniiiia ink wale Preservation. Monrad, : 81 Plaster and Plasterers. Hodgson. 1 00 
A i Fish Culture. Norris, T 1 75 J.H 50 84 eee $ Gilder and Varnisher’s Companion... a = 
74 American Fish Culture. Norris, T.............es Ti ee De: Serer rete = eer iaeome @ * aa 
74 Black Bass, A Book of the, Henshall, J. A....... 300 | 53 Pig, Harris On the. : Barris, dealtia is ideas 1 50 = pale Buildine Wade fa fodmeon. pdb 1 00 
74 Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, J. A..... 1 50 55 Shepherd’s Manual. En — edition. § rs = 
74 Carp Culture, A BC of. Root and Finley........ 35 Btoce Becoding. ‘tities... 130 MISCELLANEOUS. 
S + saenege La ae ae, eo Hugo.. . 4 He cvtne Breeding. eS CO NR ine 15 8 Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the........ 25 
16 Seontnent Boat dotting, Prasat, B.....:........... 100 | 82 Testing Milk rs. Its Products. Farrington, E. ey Rg Bookkeeping for Farmers. Percak so s 
74 Superior Fishing; or, the Striped Bass, Trout, BNA WO, Be Weccccccescescscccsecssesecsos 29 Canning and Preserving. Ror ichetoimge 
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74 Trout, Domesticated. Stone, wivingston ...... 250 | 75 Canary Birds. Sinan re vised ec mh — eo atk ee cooge i 
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It will pay every man, young to provias himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced iniother directions to enable him to do this. 
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© By PouLTNEY BIGELOW 


Ov of the 200 fascinating stories to be published in the 52 issues of the 1899 
volume of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Other leading features of the 


will be: 


FOR LIFE AND AD” HENRY M. STANLEY. 


POCKETFUL OF MONEY, 


pg AT ee 


NIGHT IN A BOX-CAR, 


Companion’s 1399 Offer * 


HE new subscriber will receive not only the bolume for 1899, the best The Companion 
has ever published, but also the issues for the remaining weeks of 1898, free from the 

time of subscription. These issues will contain stories and articles by Rudyard Kipling, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Earl of Dufferin, W. D. Howells, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Mme. Lillian Nordica 
and I, Zangwill. An additional gift Will be the beautiful Companion Calendar for 1899, de- 
signed exclusively for The a Sold in the stores this Calendar would cost a dollar. 
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COMPANION every week from the date of subscription until January, 1900, including: 
FREE-—All the remaining issues of 1898, inclusive of the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers. 
FREE-—The exquisite Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors, suitable for the & 


3 
SUBSCRIBERS who cut out and send this slip with $1.75 at once, will receive THE 


rettiest corner in the house. 
HE COMPANION for the 52 Sweeks of 1899—a library in itself. R 1S 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
YOUOTH’S COMPANION 


To January 1, 1900, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
Double Numbers for two years, The Twelve-color Companion Calendar 
for 1899, an exquisite and dainty gift, and 


AMERICAN AGRIC ULTUORIST; 
Including Year Book and Almanac for 1899, 

















) Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent on request. a : 
| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, - - - 20! Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS, : 
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ONLY $2.50 
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ADVANCE. 





Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, - . - - - - 52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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The Improved U.S. Cream Separators No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. OVER 30,000 IN USE. 


In completeness of design and ease of operation excel All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
all others. ; Sais Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
Are more substantially made and are superior in all § justable Feed Slide. 


Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Otis Ball Bearing with bind- 
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mill made of any size burrs 
or any construction. Grinds 
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